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Advertising That Developed Big 
New Distribution Outlet 
By C. Alfred Wagner 


President, Musical Instrument Sales Company, New York City 


HE department store is a 

problem to most manufac- 
turers, the biggest many of them 
have. How to get in, and get 
in “right’—without giving the 
store too deep a discount, or aban- 
doning the retail price to its ten- 
der mercies, or sacrificing brand 
identity—these are questions of 
the utmost importance to them. 

I first began to realize this while 
traveling for a piano house a few 
years ago. I heard unending dis- 
cussion of the subject by other 
salesmen on the road. I absorbed 
the bigger, broader views of the 
national distributors from the 
pages of Printers’ Inx. I saw 
that the condition ran through 
scores of different lines. I was 
reading Printers’ INK very relig- 
iously then—I still do—and the 
detail of experience. given there, 
the dissection of problems, and 
the discussion of trends, policies 
and practices by leading figures 
in the manufacturing world, urged 
me on to an analysis of the pos- 
sibilities in my own line. I began 
to ask myself questions. Some 
department stores sell pianos. Why 
not all? Why should pianos be 
“different” ? 

I found an answer to these 
questions. It is not the old an- 
swer, but it may prove all the 
more interesting for that reason. 
And it is closer, more yital to 
manufacturers, at least to manu- 
facturers in many lines. 

In one day last October, for in- 
stance, a large department store 
in New York, O’Neill-Adams, 
sold $332,336.40 worth of goods. 


Table of Contents on page 102 


That is probably the record for 
American stores. It is probably 
second only to the world’s record 
of the Bon Marche, of Paris— 
something over $500,000 in a sin- 
gle day. Of this O’Neill-Adams 
total, one department—pianos— 
sold more than $80,000 worth of 
instruments. That is probably. a 
record for piano sales. But the 
point of interest to national ad- 
vertisers is that the department 
was run by an independent sales 
organization representing a group 
of six piano manufacturers, of 
course with the co-operation of 
the store, and that it was only 
the first of six such departments 
organized within the past year in 
as many different stores in as 
many different cities. 


UNWORKED, OVERLOOKED FIELD 


This department store had had 
no previous experience in selling 
pianos. It would not of its own 
initiative have started a piano de- 
partment and made it the remark- 
able distributive outlet it has 
turned out to be. It was a fresh, 
unworked, overlooked field, right 
in the heart of the most carefully 
combed, hotly contested territory 
in the country. Until within a 
short time before the sales com- 
, pany was organized it had not 
“even been considered. Now, be- 
sides the seven such markets, two 
other stores have been arranged 
for. And to these should be added 
eight other departments which 
handle Victor talking machines, 
As an indication of the size 6f 
the market, it may be said that . 

















the December output tends to 
show gross sales amounting to 
half a million dollars. 

These stores are all members 
of the United Dry Goods Com- 
pany, of which John Claflin is 
president, the largest corporation 
of its kind in the country. The 
piano manufacturers who put 
themselves behind the selling plan 
are the largest manufacturers of 
pianos and piano-players in the 
world. 

These manufacturers ap- 
proached the dry-goods merchants 
about two years ago and asked 
why they did not enter the piano 
field. The latter replied that they 
were dry-goods merchants and 
knew little about the piano busi- 
ness, When, however, they 
learned the opportunities open to 
them in the operation of the right 
sort of a piano -department they 
were half convinced. The con- 
clusive argument was found in 
the proposal to form a’ piano- 
selling organization which should 
go into the stores of the mer- 


chants comprising the United 
Dry Goods Company, and sell 
the pianos for them, using 
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their name value to back up 
the advertising and sales ef. 
fort. The new company was to 


buy all stock, assume all expenses, 
hire, handle and pay all help, and 
conduct its own advertising cam- 
paign. It was to bill each store 
as fast as it disposed of its stock. 
The organization at length 
formed to do these things was 
called the Musical Instrument 
Sales Company. We established 
headquarters in New York and 
began to lay plans. We were pre- 
pared to offer the public a range 
of pianos and player-pianos retail- 
ing from $170 to $1,500, the 
product of such houses as Wil- 
liam Knabe & Company, Chick- 
ering & Sons, Vose Piano Com- 
pany, Kohler & Campbell, Auto- 
piano Company, J. & C. Fischer, 
Haines Brothers and the Packard 
Company. We arranged to give 
the most liberal terms possible, a 
very small amount down and a 
smaller amount weekly; a five 
years’ guarantee; trial privilege 
for 30 days; exchange within a 
year; free music rolls and con- 
cessions in price on others; two 
free tunings, a piano stool and 
free delivery within a 
certain radius. 





The usual practice 
of progressive piano 
departments and 
stores is to have both 
an inside force and 
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IN SIX CITIES HELD SALES UP 
TO FORMER BARGAIN DAY COPY 





an outside force of 
salesmen, the latter 
generally three or 
four times the size of 
the former. The ad- 
vertising and adver- 
tising literature are 
expected in addition 
to bring prospective 
customers to the store 
to produce “leads” for 
outside salesmen to 
follow up. The store 
prospects that cannot 
be closed are handed 
over to the outside 
salesmen. The latter 
are likewise expected 
to turn up business of 
their own. 

This is the classical 
way of handling piano 
businéss. Necessarily 
we followed it, pick- 
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Fashion, 
Style and Dress 


(Another of the regular editorial depart- 
ments in The Butterick Trio) 


This department of The Delineator, 
The Designer and The Woman’s Maga- 
zine is considered absolutely authoritative 
by hundreds of thousands of women who 
know that it displays all the smartest, ad- 
vance styles every month. 


From the latest mode of dressing the 
hair to the newest style in shoe buckles 
The Butterick Trio set the standard. 


These magazines are universally recog- 
nized as supreme in the realm of fashion 
and the same note of authority in all their 
other departments gives them a wonder- 
ful unity of influence. 


Their prestige with their readers makes 
them a tremendous sales-force for their 
advertisers. March forms close January 
5th. Send in copy now. 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Average Monthly 
Net Circulation Guaranteed 


(gnes A. Townsend, W. C. McMillan, 

Jestern Adv. on Eastern Adv. Megr., 
1st National Bank Building, Butterick Building, 
Chicago, III. New York. 
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ing for managers the best and 
most experienced piano men we 
could find in each city and helping 
them form their own organization. 
We did not confine our search for 
men to the piano field, but secured 
men who were good salesmen, 
whether they ever saw a keyboard 
or not. Some of our leading sales 
producers do not play, and most 
of the time do not have to have 
the instruments demonstrated. The 
name of the maker and the sales 
talk are the real factors. 

Our first opening was in the 
O’Neill-Adams store, in October, 
1912. For it we made use of a 
selling and advertising plan that 
is widely known as successful in 
the piano trade. The copy in 
this case filled alternate pages and 
half pages in two newspapers 
twice a week, and consisted of 
a long description and appeal in 
reading type, with occasional dis- 
play heads. 

The feature of each ad was the 
invitation to join a co-operative 
piano-buying movement and get a 
piano on a better basis thart could 
otherwise be secured. The plan 
and copy have been tried out in 
many places under the direction 
of the man who originated them 
and have been almost invariably 
successful. It is a scheme, how- 
ever, designed only for a limited 
period. At the end of two months 
it runs its course and the territory 
must be allowed to lie fallow for 
several months so far as that 
scheme is concerned. But it made 
hay for us while the sun shone. 
We advertised generally in a num- 
ber of New York newspapers, us- 
ing in all 30,000 lines during the 
two months. It proved very suc- 
cessful, indeed, for by it we sold 
more than $500,000 worth of 
pianos in the first months of the 
new department. 


ADVERTISING WHICH BROUGHT AN 
AVALANCHE OF COUPONS 


At the end of the first week 
the advertising had brought in an 
avalanche of coupon returns, and 
we had to build our outside sales 
force up rapidly to thirty or forty 
men to take care of them. We 
had ten to twelve on the floor all 
the time. 

After the co-operative plan had 
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spent its force we turned to the 
regulation department store bar. 
gain offer, advertising twice 
week special bargains in pianos 
and player-pianos, and putting the 
announcements into local news- 
paper pages and half pages, 

Meantime we were planning our 
extensions, and one after another 
we opened departments in these 
other stores, all of which are 
members of the United Dry 
Goods Company: . 

Lord & Gage, Reading, Pa; 
Castner, Knott Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Nashville; Stewart Dry 
Goods Company, Louisville; J. N. 
Adam & Company, Buffalo, and 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Dry 
Goods Company, St. Louis. 

These departments were added 
not all at once but through the 
year, that in the St. Louis store 
of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
latest. Others are in contempla- 
tion, among them the new de- 
partment store of Lord & Taylor, 
on upper Fifth Avenue, New 
York, which will give one entire 
floor to our department, including 
a concert-hall. 

Practically the same plan was 
used to start off the departments 
in all except the last store—the 
co-operative offer first and after- 
wards the bargain offer, with spe- 
cial sales on the line in the slack 
months of February and March, 
June, July and August. 

The history of all the depart- 
ments was virtually the same, that 
of unvarying success. We hada 
strong line tu offer with splendid 
names, at unprecedented terms. 
We had paid particular attention 
to getting a strong organization 
and treating them as well as we 
knew how. And we had struck 
hard and often with our pig- 
space advertising. 

As the year wore on we began 
to get a better line on our propo- 
sition. We strengthened the ot- 
ganization and established a little 
four-page house-organ, The 
Reveille, to give it a medium of 
communication. We held simul- 
taneous sales conventions and did 
many other things that have con- 
tributed to higher efficiency. 

During all this time we were 
growing to feel that the adver- 
tising, productive as it had been 
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Do You Know That the greatest change in a century 
is taking place in Northwestern agri- 


culture? 


Do You Realize That alfalfa, the crop that doubles 
‘ land values, is being successfully 
grown in practically every county in Minnesota and North 


Dakota? 


Have You Heard That there are over 500 farmers’ 
clubs recently organized in Min- 


nesota and a correspondingly large number in North Dakota? 


o You Know That boys and girls raised as high as 
D Y 106 bushels of corn to the acre in 
North Dakota this year and 96 bushels even at the northern 


boundary? 


Have You Seen The reports of corn production in 

Minnesota, averaging 42 bushels to 
the acre by Government statistics, breaking every record in 
the United States and putting Minnesota on the map as a 
great corn State? 


These changes vitally affect every business man who is concerned in 
any way with Northwestern agriculture. 

They have been brought about through the efforts of the agricultural 
colleges, working with the U. S. Department of Agriculture, through 
the new county agents and the agricultural high schools, of which there 
are 137 in Minnesota alone. 

There are already over 50 county agents in the Northwest, the brightest 
young men in the agricultural world, working for agricultural improve- 
ment. 

The county agent movement has secured the enthusiastic co-operation 
of bankers, merchants, professional men, rural school teachers and 
ministers. 

These agents have carried expert advice from the government to the 
farm and have organized, in a big way, the movement for alfalfa, corn 
and live stock, which is sweeping through our section. 

Through a comprehensive system of reporting, The Farmer, in its Christ- 
mas Number, has been able to give an amazing résumé of the progress 
of this county ages work and the farmers’ club movement. Practically 
every agent in the Northwest has made a complete report of his year’s 
work. ; 

This gives a survey of the Northwest by counties which will prove 
invaluable to every business man, or anyone having a proper interest 
in the development of our territory. ~ 

Advertisers who desire copies of the Christmas issue can secure them 
by application to this office or to our representatives. 






Eastern Representatives, 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 

Park Row, 
New York City. 


Western Representatives, 
George W. Herbert, Inc., 
600 Advertising Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ANOTHER NEWSPAPER PAGE TO IMPRESS IDEA OF COMMON 
INTEREST OF FACTORY, STORE AND HOME 


in every city, was not exactly on 
the right basis. It always featured 
two pianos, specially priced at $395 
and $248.75. They were meant 
to act as sales leaders, and to an 
extent did so, assisting in building 
up a large and profitable business. 


WEAK POINT IN ADVERTISING 


_ The weak point of the adver- 
tising was that it gave the. im- 


pression that the departments 
were selling only these two 
grades. . Apparently, only those 


people who came to the depart- 
ment to inquire about the bargains 
realized that the department was 
selling other lines. 

How to advertise that the de- 
partment was handling all these 
other high-grade pianos and 
player-pianos without sacrificing 
the pulling power of the special 
offer was our problem, and it 
gave us a good many days of 
hard thinking. 

There was one idea that we 
kept circling around and veering 
back to after every side excur- 
sion. We felt that the thing to 
do was to reduce the space de- 
voted so exclusively to price con- 
sideration and make more of the 
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big names on our 
product — Knabe, 
Chickering, Vose, 


Kohler & Campbell, 


were Ros Autopiano, Fischer, 
ee Haines,  Pianista, 
atewct n Stratford, Packard, 


Charles Kohler. We 
knew it was impos- 
sible to get away 
from price altogether 
—the piano business, 
more than most other 
trades, has suffered 
so much and so long 
from every kind of 
abuse of the price- 
appeal that the high- 
est prestige is re- 
quired to do without 
it in some form, 
Neither did we want 
to minimize our price 
and terms when these 
were among our 
greatest selling ad- 
vantages. We wanted 
to spread the advan- 
tages over all the line 
and connect up the 
national’ prestige of the piano 
manufacturers with the local store 
and our department. 

We were still turning our prob- 
lem over in our mind when we 
saw in Printers’ INK last year 
the description and reproduction 
of a remarkable series of adver- 
tisements which the mail-order 
house of Montgomery Ward & 
Company was running in the ag- 
ricultural and mail-order press. 
These advertisements, which were 
largely composed of line draw- 
ings by some of the best-known 
black-and-white artists of the day, 
were a radical departure from 
the old mail-order price adver- 
tising and were designed to im- 
press upon the farmer the high 
character, business integrity and 
immense resources of the house 
of Montgomery Ward. It was 
intended to lead the farmer to 
give more weight to whatever 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
said, and so deepened that house's 
price appeal. 

‘In a word, it was our problem, 
and perhaps our solution. We got 
the whole set of drawings from 
Printers’ INK and studied them. 
We studied the story of the ad- 
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National Advertisers 
Who Want Broader 


Distribution— 


who wish to become as well established in the small 
towns as they now are in the cities, will find 
“Needlecraft” their greatest aid. 


“Needlecraft” goes to the homes of 750,000 busy 
housewives in the prosperous small towns and vil- 
lages, who do nearly all the buying for their families. 
Thus it insures your advertising a direct contact with 
the main channels through which the needs of these 
families are supplied. 


“Needlecraft” readers are the thinking class of 
women, rather than the frivolous class. And because 
“Needlecraft” is the first and only magazine to 
supply them with dress and millinery fashions that 
combine style and good common sense—it has the 
kind of influence over them that insures a thorough 
digestive reading from cover to. cover. 

A magazine like this circulating to women in the small 
towns exclusively, affords national advertisers the most 
economical means of securing distribution in these com- 
munities. It will pay you to include “Needlecraft” in your 
next—in all your small town campaigns. 


NEEDLECRAF | 


30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago Flatiron Building, New York 
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vertising manager as to the vari- 
ous steps by which the big mail- 
order house had reached this 
conclusion. And then we waited 
to see what would happen to 
Montgomery Ward. 

Time having demonstrated the 
soundness of the Ward experi- 
ment, we cast about to see in 
what way we might embody the 
new theory in our advertising. 
We did not care to follow the 
model too closely. We had our 
own story to tell. We could not 
dispense altogether with price. 
And we did not go to C. D. Gib- 
son or James Montgomery Flagg 
to do the pictures. 


ADAPTATION TO OWN NEEDS 


We compromised by giving the 
larger part of the ad up to the 
picture, and putting price, terms 
and other inducements down in 
fine type, but nevertheless dis- 
played, so that the person in- 
terested and impressed by the pic- 
ture could not help but see ‘it. 
The artists we employed were 
young men of recognized merit to 
whom we paid respectable 
amounts for their work. The 
result may be noted in the ac- 
companying reproductions of the 
page ads. 

One or two illustrations may 
not give an adequate idea of what 
we are trying to do through them. 
The characteristic that disting- 
uishes them from the great ma- 
jority of advertisements is their 
sentimental, emotional quality. 
This is not a novelty in piano ad- 
vertising, but it has not been done 
nearly so much as you would 
think, at least with pictures. Such 
advertising of this nature as has 
been done has been generally di- 
rected to the people who buy ex- 
pensive instruments. As though 
people of moderate and even scant 
means were lacking in sentiment 
or emotion! 

There are a vast number of 
people who would like pianos or 
player-pianos and do not realize 
it. They have a love for music, 
attend the opera and concerts, but 
have not been led to think seri- 
ously about producing music in 
their own homes. They may be 
reading now and them-a good 
deal of creative piano advertising. 
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They are coming in sometime, but 
they are not ready yet. 

Now, these people are not ready 
to talk terms, they are not in- 
terested. All the price advertis. 
ing glides over them. If we want 
to reach them with our advertis- 
ing, we have got to do it through 
putting them into the music mood, 
through an emotional appeal. The 
connection between the deep de- 
sire and the gratification of it 
has got to be the notification by 
an emotional means that the de- 
sire can be gratified. If this is 
done and done right, then the full 
information about price, terms, 
and inducements that we_ tuck 
away in one corner of the ad, 
not too much in evidence, not too 
obscure, is, a strong incitement to 
buy at once. 

Price talk leaves some people 
cold; human-interest pictures in- 
terest everybody. Combining the 
two we get the dramatic approach, 
the emotional appeal and the sali- 
ent, effective closing by means 
of the price and terms description, 
kept in the background until the . 
psychological moment. 


REFLECTION OF IDEA’S BIGNESS 


There is another type of big- 
space emotional ad which we are 
alternating with the other. This 
is designed to communicate our 
feeling about our own proposition 
—our feeling that this co-opera- 
tion between several big manu- 
facturers and the biggest dry- 
goods corporation in the country 
through our sales organization is 
a big thing, too, and will inspire 
the public with confidence in our 
offerings. 

It is not only facts that inspire, 
but one’s feeling about facts. 
White-hot conviction and enthu- 
siasm in the text makes converts 
and customers, and so it does in 
the pictures, though that is not 
so commonly attempted. By mak- 
ing our pictures serious, by aim- 
ing at big conceptions, in the way 
that thoughtful artists have done, 
we lift our whole campaign to 
a higher plane, which is the proper 
plane for musical appreciation. 
Then the price appeal, if not too 
much obtruded, becomes of double 
value. . 
By October we were ready to 
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To The Advertiser With 
a Limited Appropriation 


often made necessary by lack of distri- 
bution, small profit, or the nature of 
the article advertised. 


: limited advertising appropriation is 


The manufacturer with such an appropri- 
ation can place it in our hands with the 
knowledge that we realize the importance to 
him of economy and conservatism, that we 
are not prejudiced in favor of any particular 
form of advertising media, and that we 
accept no account to which we cannot afford 
to give all the time and energy necessary to 
make the campaign an unqualified success. 


We know there are manufacturers with 
limited appropriations other than those with 
whom we are now doing business. We 
should be glad to hear from any or all of them. 


COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising & Sales Service 
115 Broadway, New York 
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start in with these ads for all 
of our departments, and we start- 
ed in on all together, pages twice 
a week in the appropriate news- 
papers, with each ad repeated in 
ten inches over two columns on 
other days. The large ads carried 
coupons. We ran five of the ads 
in the period 

just before the 
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effective as the other kind, | 
think this is largely attributable 
to the novelty of the ads. The 
influence of this factor will de. 
cline later, but a rise of more 
than compensating value ought to 
be registered for the publicity in 
regard to the house and trade- 
names. This 
kind of adver- 





beginning of 
the holiday sea- 
son, but judged 
it better to go 
back then to 
the old type of 
bargain adver- 
tising until af- 
ter New Year’s, 
when we shall 
resume the pres- 
tige pictures. 
We have not, 
therefore, 
given the new 
type of adver- 
tisement the 
thorough try- 
out that it de- 
serves in order 
to gauge its full 
possibil- 
ities, 
not have sur- 
prised us if the 
business in 
those two or 
three weeks had 











pianos in the world. 


The Music 
That Mother 


Will You Play Th 
i ? 
Julie Songs To-night? 
you can play them, you know. For 


the cost barrier has fallen in this 


store from the best 
If you 
a piano—the power of our organization can change that 
desire into realized possession! 


Player-pianos and 
es. 


tising, which 
permits of 
great variation 
in treatment, 
ought to in- 
crease in power 
progressively, 


INTERESTING 
ST. LOUIS 
EXPERIENCE 


The most 
suggestive ex- 
perience of all 
came from 
the store of 
Scruggs- 
Van dere 
voort - Barney, 
St. Louis. The 
department 
here had not 
run any of the 
old advertising, 
but started out 
in October with 
the new pres- 
tige ads. This 











Mes ait 
; 


se Old 


0: 


ire a fine player-piano or 


fallen short of Knabe Autopiano department 
what the old — —. is claimed by 
price-appeal ad- Haines Bros. Stratford the store to be 
vertising would Player-Pianos the most mag- 


have produced. 
We were will- 
ing to grant 
that it had not 
the sting or the 
punch of the 
old type. We 
felt it would be 
slower in start- 
ing business, 
more than mak- 
ing it up later, though, by cumu- 
lative effect. That would have 
been the natural expectation. 

We were very pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that right at the 
start the new ads produced just 
as much business as the old price- 
inducement copy. Judged by every 
standard we know and from every 
point of view, they are just as 


your own 
There are no interest ci 
A month's trial 


A guarantee covering five years. 
event of death. 


From a feld of America’s best pianos—select yours! 
Select your terms—as little as $1 a week—upward—makes an excellent instrument 


harges 
free—a chance to exchange within a year—are yours also. 


Cenainly—you can play any music in the world—if you but will! 


A TWO-COLUMN AD LIKE THIS ALTERNATED 
WITH PAGE AD 





nificent and 
complete piano 


The canecllation of remaining woymes i» ~§=6 SO e in the 
world. Its 
opening was 


preceded by a 
five - column 
ann ounce- 
ment and de- 
scription. The 
effect of this 
and the succeeding prestige ads 
was in the beginning to fall short 
of the performance of the old- 
style ads in connection with the 
other stores, but afterwards, be- 
fore the third week was out, to 
equal it. 

The most significant result of 
this high-grade advertising was to 
make a healthier and better busi- 
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ness than that produced by the 
bargain advertising. The minimum 
first payment accepted is $5 on 
some pianos and $25 on some 
player-pianos, but in the new de- 
partment, advertised only by the 
new style of advertising, the first 
payments ranged almost exclu- 
sively from $25 to $50, with only 
an occasional $5 and $10. This is 
partially accounted for, no doubt, 
by the high character of the store, 
though only partially, since, after 
the new advertising had been run- 
ning the two or ‘three weeks, sim- 
ilar symptoms began to be ob- 
servable in the other stores. 

We feel, therefore, that we are 
on the right track in using this 
style of copy, and that it remains 
only to study it more closely and 
improve it if possible. Its busi- 
ness-building nature will give 
strong support to our double sales 
force, sending new customers to 
the stores and predisposing other 
prospects to the representations of 
our visiting salesmen. 

With our advertising problem 
settled for the present, other de- 
partments arranged for and store 
practice standardized, we have 
been able to pay more attention 
to the organization itself. -Start- 
ing with a picked force of sales- 
men, our primary need was to 
draw them all together, awaken 
the spirit of co-operation, imbue 
them with a sense of identity with 
the new organization and stimu- 
late them to do their part for it. 
For this purpose ‘we started al- 
most at the beginning the small 
house-organ I have referred to, 
The Reveille. The men and 
women in the departments in the 
different cities were thus familiar- 
ized to each other and an esprit 
de corps sprang up. A prize con- 
test has now been added, and the 
reports of this make interesting 
and stimulating reading in The 
Reveille. 


SIMULTANEOUS SALES CONVENTIONS 


As a further means to the same 
end we held a convention, or, 
rather, a set of department con- 
ventions, at the end of the first 
year. We took the idea for this 
out of a description in PriNnTERs’ 
Ink of the Chalmers sales con- 


ventions. Instead of bringing all 
of the salesmen of our different 
departments together in one city 
and so taking them off the terri- 
tory for several days, we held a 
separate convention for each city, 
but all on the same night. I had 
prepared a short message to the 
salesmen on “The Power of Co- 
operation,” and had this printed 
with an illustration of one of our 
advertisements. I read this at 
one of the meetings and it was 
read aloud at the others and also 
distributed to the men. During 
the evening we sent out telegrams 
to the different meetings and re- 
ceived responses. The usual sales 
talk and free and helpful criticism 
was indulged in. As each meeting 
was attended by from 25 to 50 
men, the idea was undoubtedly a 
very practical one. 

We are now working out a 
plan to organize the salesmen in 
a novel way for their common 
benefit. 

All this has happened within 
little more than a year’s time. It 
came about through the perception 
of a new market, right in the 
thick of the competitive struggle 
for new business, and yet com- 
pletely overlooked by everybody 
before. How many like markets 
are being overlooked by manufac- 
turers in other lines? 


Campaign for Appel’s Apples 


Geo. H. Appel & Co., of New Or- 
leans, has started a campaign on Appel’s 
Apples, selecting the Christmas season 
to start out, as it furnished an oppor- 
tunity to suggest a box as an appropri- 
ate Christmas gift to send to friends. 
The illustration is an exact picture of 
a box containing a bushel of apples. 
The copy is typical mail-order copy spe- 
cifying varieties and price per bushel. 
A special offer of one dozen packed in 
cartons by parcel post for 75 cents is 
also made. The clinching argument is 
that each box is guaranteed to be de- 
livered in good condition. 





Jordan Heads New Agency 


Frederick Jordan, for several years 
general manager of the Whitman Com- 
pany, New York, and previous to that 
with H. Sumner Sternberg Agency, has 
been elected president of the Frederick 
ure Advertising Company, New 

ork. 





Jerome C. Smiley, formerly of the 


Smart Set magazine, has joined the | 


advertising staff of Harper’s Basar. 
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Lord & Taylor’s Plan to 
Get “Onyx” Dealers 


LORD & Taylor, of New York, 

have been carrying on a spirit- 
ed campaign directed to the shoe 
stores of the country. The retail 
shoe dealers have developed the 
“findings” department of their 
business to a remarkable extent 
during the past few years, ho- 
siery having a prominent place in 
the accessories section of the 
store. The advertising of Lord 
& Taylor is to show first, that the 
shoe dealer can successfully han- 
dle hosiery along with his prin- 
cipal line, and second, that the 
best way to handle the business 
is to concentrate on “Onyx.” 
Four-page inserts have been used 
in the Boot & Shoe Recorder to 
reach the dealers, and _ photo- 
graphs of successful hosiery de- 
partments in leading stores all 
over the countrv have been re- 
nroduced, together with letters 
from prominent dealers handling 
“Onyx” testifving to the quality 
and other merits of the line. The 
campaign has been running for 
several months, and is said to have 
had excellent results. 


“Safety First’? Christmas Copy 


Another advertiser, to join the “Safetv 
First” movement is the Union Electric 
Light & Power Comnanv, of St. Louis. 
The present campaign has been made 
timely by various seasonable slogans, 
such as: “In providing a Merry Christ- 
mas for the little ones ‘Safety First’ 
should be your primary consideration.” 
Another is: “To prevent the merry 
Yuletide season being overshadowed 
with a possibility of sorrow, decorate 
your tree with electric lights. Open 
flame lighting of Christmas trees is 
dangerous, and there is nothing so 
futile as vain regrets after it is too late.” 

One advertisement was made from 
reproducing a letter from the chief in- 
svector of the St. Louis Fire Prevention 
Bureau recommending that people use 
electric lights on Christmas trees, be- 
cause of the fire hazard in the use of 
candles. At the top of this letter was 
reproduced five newspaper clippings, 
with scare heads about Christmas tree 
fires and fatalities from candles. 


Snider’s Catsup Account with 
Nichols-Finn 


The Nichols-Finn Advertising Com- 
pany, of Chicago, is now handling the 
advertising of Snider’s Catsup. 
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Craig Succeeds Lemperly at 
Multigraph 


George W. Craig, formerly with 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturin en 
pany, and later with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, in Cleveland, will 
succeed C, M. Lemperly as manager of 
the American Multigraph Sales Com- 
pany’s business aid department. Mr. 
Lemperly leaves the Multigraph Com. 
pany the first of the year to become 
advertising manager of Sherwin-Wil. 
liams Company, with which concern he 
started his advertising career five years 
ago. It is also understood that the 
sales promotion departments of ‘the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, now in 
charge of E. K. Cannon, will be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the advertis- 
ing department. Mr. Cannon resigns to 


join the H. Black Company, of Cleve- 
land. 
W. H. Johnson Joins Boston 


American 


William H. Johnson, for several years 
advertising manager for Hearst’s Amer- 
ican Sunday (Monthly) Magazine, will 
succeed Russell R. Whitman, who for 
the past five years has been publisher 
of the Boston American. 

Mr. Johnson, before his connection 
with the Hearst organization, was for 
some time general manager of the Per- 
kins a? in Tacoma, Wash., and 
has also had several years’ experience 
in the agency business. 

C. S. Hart, who has been Western 
manager for Hearst’s American Sunday 
(Monthly) Magazine, succeeded Mr. 
Johnson as advertising manager, and his 
headquarters will be in New York. 


Tooker with American Bronze 
Company 


M. L. Tooker, formerly connected 
with the advertising departments of the 
Curtis Publishing Company and the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, is now as- 
sistant to the president and general man- 
ager of the American Bronze Company, 
in charge of its advertising and trade 
work. The American Bronze Company 
makes “Non-Gran” high speed bearing 
bronze, and its advertising is appearing 
in The Automobile, Motor Age, Horse- 
less Age, Scientific American, the Chil- 
ton publications and others devoted to 
automobile advertising. 


Representatives’ Club Dinner 


The Representatives’ Club held its 
annual dinner at the Knickerbocker 
Hotel on December 19. The programme 
which gave pleasure to some 350 repre- 
sentatives included Erman J. Ridgway, 
editor of Everybody's Magazine, Dr. 
J. A. MacDonald, editor of the Toronto 
Globe, and Dudley Field Malone, col- 
lector of the port of New York. Con- 
rad B. Kimball, of the club, contributed 
a solo, Marshall P. Wilder told stories 


and a quartette sang. Richard 
Waldo, of Good Housekeeping, was 
toastmaster. 
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Post-Office Relations with Adver- 
tisers and Publishers 


Special Washington Correspondence 


HE second-class mailing priv- 
ilege of only a few publica- 
tions has been revoked because 
they will not give facts as to 

their circulations. j 

The time is not yet ripe for one- 
cent letter postage. 

More extensive use of pre- 
canceled stamps is facilitating 
and quickening the handling of 
business mail. 

In ten years there has been a 
doubling of the annual volume of 
publications mailed ,in America 
at second-class postal rates. 

These are a few high lights in 
the annual report made public 
this week by the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, the postal 
executive who acts for the de- 
partment in all its relations with 
publishers and who has jurisdic- 
tion over the parcel post. The 
report just issued is the first ré- 
sumé which has been made by 
A. M. Dockery, the new occupant 
of the position under the Wilson 
administration. 

That the Postmaster General 
and his Third Assistant are in en- 
tire accord on those matters of 
policy which directly affect ad- 
vertisers and publishers is made 
clear in the annual report of the 
Postmaster General issued a few 
days in advance of that of his 
subordinate. 

In his report the Postmaster 
General makes it clear that he de- 
sires to see the rate on second- 
class matter raised. 

He also wants authority from 
Congress to extend the system of 
transporting periodicals in fast 
freight trains. 


HARMONIOUS RELATIONS WITH 
PUBLISHERS 


As indicating the objects and 
policies of a national administra- 
tion that is assured a tenure of 
at least three more years the re- 
ports and recommendations of 
these postal officials are signifi- 
cant. 


The Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General says: “Lhe reiations 
between the department and pub- 
lishers have been entirely harmo- 
nious during the year. The re- 
quirements of the law and postal 
regulations governing the trans- 
mission of newspapers, magazines 
and other periodicals in the mails 
at the second-class rates of post- 
age have been carefully observed 
by practically every publisher. 
‘Lhe prosperity and growth of the 
publishing industry is amply dem- 
onstrated by the large increase in 
the mailings of second-class mat- 
ter, the total weight of such mail- 
ings at the cent-a-pound and 
free-in-county fates aggregating 
1,057,607,512 pounds during the 
fiscal year. This is the largest 
amount in the history of the post- 
al service, and it is the first time 
that the mailings for one year 
have exceeded a billion pounds. 
The immensity of these figures 
will be the better appreciated by 
expressing them in a more con- 
crete way. For instance, the total 
mailings amounted to 528,803 tons, 
which, if placed in railway cars 
holding twenty tons each would 
fill 26,440 cars and require 529 
trains of fifty cars each to trans- 
port them. Again, based on the 
average number of pieces to the 
pound, the mailings during the 
year comprised more than 5,000,- 
000,000 single copies, or approxi- 
mately fifty copies for each man, 
woman dnd child in the country. 
This does not take into considera- 
tion the enormous number of 
copies of daily newspapers which 
are circulated outside of the 
mails.” 

After pointing out that the sec- 
ond-class mailings for 1913 show 
an increase of 5.98 per cent over 
those for 1912 the Third Assistant 
says: “The wonderful growth of 
the publishing industry is strik- 
ingly illustrated by comparing the 
mailings during 1903 with those of 
1913, the amount during the latter 
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To a Manufacturer of High Grade Candies 


AN two things occupy the same 
place at the same time? (Can 
two competitors get the best out 
of one agency when there can’t be 
two bests? (Every account C & H handle 
calls for the united best effort of everyone 
—from the principals down. This agency 
couldn't, therefore, handle competing ac- 
counts even if it would. (| While this 
rigid rule has cost a good many thousand 
dollars’ business offered in the last few 
years, it furnishes a strong guaranty of 


whole-souled effort to —— and prospec: | 


tive connections. And this agency believes 
in the paying policy of the rule even though 
it entails sacrifice of immediate business. 
(You may have been “sold” on the other 
argument, but do you really BELiEve it? 
Have you any employees working on the 
side for rival houses? (Every single thing 
that goes out of this agency is the product 
of single-mindedness for one client in his 


particular industry. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 


250 Fifth Avenue New York 





























































year being almost double that of. 
a decade ago.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLISHING 
INDUSTRY 


Discussing the distribution of 
the publishing industry it is 
stated: “On June 30, 1913, there 
were 11,091 post offices at which 
publications were entered and 
mailed as second-class matter, and 
of the total postage at the cent-a- 
pound rate on such mailings 79.91 
per cent was collected at the fifty 
offices where the largest amount 
was mailed and only 20.09 per cent 
at the other 11,040 offices. At 
New York City alone the collec- 
tions amounted to 19.96 per cent 
of the whole while at Chicago and 
Philadelphia 9.35 and 8.18 per cent 
respectively were collected. At 
the ten offices of New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Cincinnati, Des Moines and St. 
Paui, the collections aggregated 53 
per cent or more than half of the 
total amount of postage derived 
from second-class matter.” 

Turning to another phase of the 
expansion of the publishing busi- 
ness the report says: “The num- 
ber of applications received for 
admission of publications to the 
second-class of mail matter. for 
change in title, frequency of issue, 
or office of. publication during the 
fiscal year was 4,459 of which 
4361 were favorably acted upon 
while 98 were denied. During the 
same period issuance of 3,798 pub- 
lications having a second-class 
status was discontinued, leaving a 
net increase of 563 over the pre- 
vious year in the number of pub- 
lications passing in the mails at 
the second-class rates of postage.” 

In connection with this showing 
as to the gain in the number and 
circulation of periodicals it may 
be of interest to take note of the 
recommendations of the Postmas- 
ter General as to an increase in 
the second-class rates. The head 
of the department points out that 
this vear the second-class matter 
constituted approximately 62 per 
cent of the aggregate weight of 
the domestic revenue-producing 
mail but produced onlv 498 per 
cent of the postage derived from 
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such mail. “The difference,” he 
says, “between the receipts from 
second-class matter and the ex- 
penditures chargeable thereto is 
not as disproportionate, yet it is 
so great as to deserve the most 
careful consideration with a view 
to fixing more equitable postage 
rates on the several classes of 
mail so that the revenue from 
each may be more nearly commen- 
surate with its cost of handling 
and transoortation.” 


ENDORSES FINDINGS OF SPECIAL 
COM MISSION 


The Postmaster General says it 
is understood that a report and 
recommendation will be forthcom- 
ing before March 4, 1914, from the 
Congressional joint committee 
which is considering the question 
of the proper rates of postage on 
second-class matter, but in the 
meantime he virtually endorses 
the findings of the special commis- 
sion which was created in 1911 to 
investigate this subject and which 
recommended an increase from 
one cent a pound to two cents a 
pound. After intimating that such 
doubling of the rate would be a 
conservative increase he _ con- 
cludes: “It is sincerely hoped 
that appropriate action will be 
taken at this session of Congress 
amending the existing laws and 
raising the rate in accordance 
with the recommendation of the 
commission.” 

Reviewing the operation of the 
act of Congress which requires 
the filing with the Post-Office De- 
partment of semi-annual state- 
ments of the ownership, circula- 
tion, etc., of publications, the 
Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral says: “Now that the validity 
of the act has been sustained the 
publishers affected are manifest- 
ing a commendable willingness to 
comply with its requirements, and 
it has been necessary to revoke the 
second-class mailing privilege of 
only a small number of publica- 
tions because of their failure to 
file and publish the required state- 
ments.” 

The settlement of the question 
of rates on Sunday newspapers 
destined for Canada is recounted 
by the Third Assistant Postmaster 
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General as follows: “Through an 
arrangement with the Canadian 
postal administration the rate of 
postage on copies of Sunday edi- 
tions of daily newspapers mailed 
to subscribers in Canada has been 
modified so as to permit such 
copies, when addressed to persons 
who are also subscribers to the 
week-day editions, to be mailed at 
the cent-a-pound rate instead of 
at the rate of one cent for four 
ounces as formerly. This has 
been the source of much gratifica- 
tion to the publishers of daily pa- 
pers.” 


REVENUES DO NOT JUSTIFY ONE- 
CENT POSTAGE 


“Highly desirable in many re- 
spects” one-cent letter postage is 
declared to be by the Third As- 
sistant, but he adds that “the reve- 
nues of the department as com- 
pared with the expenditures do 
not justify legislation at this time” 
if the service is to be maintained 
on a self-supporting basis. On 
the same subject the Postmaster 
General says: “Until action be 
taken to readjust rates on second- 
class mail matter no serious con- 
sideration can be given to plans 
for revising and reducing rates on 
first-class mail matter.” 

Hearty endorsement is given by 
the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General of the use of precanceled 
postage stamps and the plan of 
mailing third and fourth class 
matter without stamos affixed. 
This latter method, he declares, is 
“resulting in great advantage to 
the postal service and the mailers 
from the standpoint of both time 
and economy.” The growing 
popularity of this scheme of mail- 
ing not less than 2,000 identical 
pieces without stamps affixed is 
indicated by the fact that the year 
1913 showed a gain of more than 
14 per cent over the year 1912 in 
number of pieces thus mailed. 

It is predicted in the report that 
henceforth there will be a great 
increase in the use of pre-canceled 
postage stamps in payment of post- 
age on matter of the third and 
fourth classes and on second-class 
matter mailed at the transient rate 
because the Government, begin- 
ning with the fiscal year 1914, has 
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waived the stipulation that pre 
canceled stamps could be used 
only in mailing quantities of at 
least 2,000 identical pieces and 
these stamps may now be em- 
ployed, after authority has been 
obtained from the department, re- 
gardless of the number of pieces 
presented at one time or whether 
they are identical. 

Window envelopes having an 
opening or transparent panel in 
the front are the subject of atten- 
tion in the report of the Third As- 
sistant. He says: “These enve- 
lopes have met much opposition 
on the part of post-office and rail- 
way-mail employees because of 
difficulty experienced in decipher- 
ing addresses, leading to demands 
that the envelopes be barred from 
the mails. They possess merit, 
however, chiefly in that address- 
ing is eliminated and the advan- 
tages to the business public un- 
doubtedly outweigh their disad- 
vantage to the postal service. 
Much of the objection to window 
envelopes arises from improper 
folding of inclosures and illegible 
addressing.” This latter is cited 
in explanation of the new depart- 
mental regulations which prohibit 
colored windows, require the use 
of return cards and direct that if 
inclosures are not folded to fit the 
envelope properly such envelopes 
shall be laid aside for treatment 
after the other mail has been dis- 
posed of. 


FAST FREIGHT FOR SECOND-CLASS 
MAIL 


Transportation of periodicals in 
fast freight trains is a subject 
handled at some length by the 
Postmaster General. After recit- 
ing that the plan has proven satis- 
factory to a large majority of the 
publishers of periodicals, he ex- 
plains: “A few publishers of 
periodicals included in the fast 
freight transportation have repre- 
sented to the department that their 
publications contain matter which 
is in the nature of news, and that 
therefore they are unable to make 
a sufficient advance delivery to the 
postal authorities, and that slower 
movement in transportation re- 
sults in loss and injury to them, 
as well as to their subscribers. 
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They requested that they be given 
the privilege of the regular mail 
service. On account of the tact 
that adjustments of compensation 
on the routes over which the peri- 
odicals would be transported if re- 
stored to the reguiar mail trains 
are based on weights of mails car- 
ried, exclusive of those segregated 
for transportation in fast freight 
trains, it has not been considered 
practicable to make such restora- 
tions without reweighing the 
mails and making readjustments 
of compensation on the routes af- 
fected. 

“The question of the authority 
of the department to make re- 
adjustments upon a weighing of 
mails so restored to regular mail 
trains has been submitted to the 
Comptroller of the Treasury and 
decided in the affirmative. Fol- 
lowing this decision careful con- 
sideration has been given to the 
representations of the various 
publishers requesting the restora- 
tion of their publications to the 
regular mail trains and where the 
merits of the case warrant it such 
publications will be transferred 
from the fast freight to the regu- 
lar mail trains and reweighings 
and adjustments made accord- 
ingly.” It is asserted that this 
“favorable and equitable solution 
of a vexing question will result in 
dealing justly with the publishers 
concerned” and accordingly hope 
is expressed that Congress will 


lift the’ ban which it applied in. 


August, 1912, and which prevents 
the Post Office Department from 
extending or enlarging its policy 
of sending second-class mail mat- 
ter by freight trains. 

The parcel post comes within 
the jurisdiction of the office of the 
Third .Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral but that official in his report 
makes no specific recommenda- 
tions regarding its development, 
although he states that hundreds 
of letters have already been re- 
ceived from alli parts of the coun- 
try approving the new rates which 
go into effect January 1, 1914, and 
March 16, 1914, respectively. 
However, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in that portion of his report 
which deals with the admission of 
third-class matter to the -parcel 
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post says that the department has 
received many requests for the 
consolidation of the third and 
fourth classes of mail, adding 
“Any action toward consolidating 


the third and fourth classes of - 


mail should be taken gradually, 
and for that reason the depart- 
ment proposes to first admit books 
to the parcel post. The effect of 
this change of classification will 
be carefully observed and addi- 
tional changes made only as it 
appears clear that they will pro- 
mote the service to the public.” 


“Hands Across the Sea” 


Cuartes F. Hicuam, Lp. 
Lonvon, Enc., Dec. 5, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I read with much interest your lead- 
ing article on November 20 devoted to 
the Aldwych Club debate on the ques- 
tion of an international advertising con- 
vention. ; 

It was my good fortune to be present 
at the Dallas convention in 1912, and 
though my affairs prevented my being 
at Baltimore, I have never forgotten 
how much I benefited by being present 
at that meeting eighteen months ago. 
And so it was that I opened the discus- 
sion at the Aldwych Club; unfortunately 
there were present a few men whose 
knowledge of Americans and advertising 
conventions was very meagre, hence 
their supposition that a convention here 
would -be dominated by American 
“noise.” ‘ 

I hasten to put it on record that the 
feeling in advertising circles proper in 
this country is one of great regard for 
Americans engaged in the great busi- 
ness to which we all owe so much, and 
it is my continuous lament that more 
British advertising men cannot get over 
to your conventions. I have watched 
the fruits of such gatherings and look 
forward to the time when they shall be- 
come possible in this country. 

There shall be no enthusiasm lacking 
on my part in the gathering together of 
a convention in London, and I feel cer- 
tain that when the date is fixed a great 
crowd of. American advertising men 
will attend. I can think of no greater 
stride in the progress of advertising in 
this country than would made at 
that time. C. F. Hicram. 


There is no misunderstanding 
whatever on this side of the water 
in regard tothe friendly attitude 
of English advertising men to- 
ward their American cousins. 
We, too, know what it is to have 
some irrepressible take the floor 
in an advertising club and ex- 
press sentiments which men of 
broader view-points and riper ex- 
perience do not endorse.—Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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1901 the chief product we 
shipped to the Philippines was 
school teachers, and they’ve done 
more to make you a market than 
the centuries of Spanish rule. 

You simply can’t plant an Amer- 
ican anywhere but that he wants 
his pet products, and what’s more 
gets what he wants, be it Bull 
Durham or Porosknit, and in 
many a climate this has been the 
means of attracting makers to 
profits within their easy reach. 

I can go to more than one 
prosperous and financially inde- 
pendent establishment in Manila 
and say to its owner, “Bill, you 
certainly have done well with 
that $1.25 Mex. you landed with,” 
and it’s an even bet that they 
would only dispute my estimate 
of their original capital on the 
ground that I was exaggerating. 

Fortunes came quickly in busi- 
ness in those early days by sell- 
ing the Government at your price 
anything it couldn’t wait for. One 
keen “shoe-string” artist, with a 
modern printing press, bought on 
credit, turned a profit of $50,000 
on a $60,000 rush order, put this 
into plantation and mining prop- 
erties, and now imports for his 
various interests over three mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of manufac- 
tured products. 

To get down to bed-rock there 
are two distinct markets the Phil- 
ippines offer almost every maker 
—the Government and the com- 
mercial. 


WHY AGENCY IS DESIRABLE 


While I won’t say that best re- 
sults can’t be made possible in 
some other way, my experience 
points clearly to giving an agency 
for Government business to some 
Manila firm and keeping free 
from agencies for commercial 
business. 

I’ve seen too heavy losses com- 
ing from red tape where goods 


shipped varied a thousandth of an - 
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States 
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inch from specifications, not to 
feel it mighty cheap insurance to 
pay a reasonable commission to 
someone right on the ground to 
explain Government matters sat- 
isfactorily. 

I well remember one case in 
particular which illustrates the 
point better than a hogshead of 
theory. 

In 1905 one American paint firm 
just shaded a German maker's 
prices and secured the award. To 
the horror of the American 
manufacturer's agent the paint 
shipped contained certain chem- 
icals barred by the wording of 
the specifications. For a full year 
he trembled every time he saw the 
Government purchasing agent ap- 
proaching for fear this had been 
discovered, but his fears were 
groundless. 

Naturally when the next tender 
was made it was on a safe and 
sane article complying with the 
regulations to the letter. This 
time the German maker was the 
lowest bidder, but to the surprise 
and joy of the agent, the Teuton 
had copied the type of paint sup- 
plied in the previous year, and on 
protest that this did not meet the 
specifications his bid was thrown 
out and the award given the 
American product! 

By getting in touch with any 
one of the several Manila firms 
specializing on Government busi- 
ness a test can be made of your 
possibilities. If you do land feet 
down your profit column will 
make you impatient for the next 
year, when you can make a stab 
for another slice. 


RIVALRY BETWEEN SPANIARDS AND 
AMERICANS 


In many lines there is a healthy 
rivalry between the old-line Span- 
ish houses and the newer crops 
of Americanos which is the real 
reason for not making any one 
firm your agent as a commercial 
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ON THE SIDE 


An advertising man was once called in to talk over a pro- 
posed campaign with a manufacturer. The article was a 
laundry novelty, which was being put out as a side line toa 
well-known product. The main line was being more or less 
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be > extensively advertised, but was sold to business firms through 
sion to wholesale channels rather than to individual consumers. The 
. pi side line was obviously an article for women. 
The advertising man asked about the selling-plans for the 
me novelty that was to be advertised. The manufacturer in- 
ead of dulged him, and this is what he found: 
at firm An article that called chiefly for display in the shopping | 
1aker’s centers (retail stores) where the women could find it, was be- 
“a ing held in the side-street wholesale houses where the main ! 
paint line had always been sold. Although it called for a distinctly | 
7 different outlet than the main line, it was handed over to the | 
1 year regular salesmen, already busy with the regular work, and no 
> Py one had made any systematic attempt to place the goods in | 
been the retail store. While it was planned to advertise it to the 
bf women of the country, no rational provision had been made 
ender for the women of the country to find it. ! 
= The manufacturer was so big and successful that he as- 
This sumed that the novelty line would sell on the reputation of his 
é. house alone or that retailers would come to them seeking the 
‘uton line. 
| in The advertising man promptly recommended the abandon- ! 
t the ment of the scheme unless a proper distribution was estab- q 
— lished, on the ground that under the conditions it could be : 
nothing but a waste, and that, wherever the fault lay, the 
Ber failure would, of course, be arate against advertising and 
yUusi- never against selling-plans. 
pa It is because of such possibilities as this that the agent 
will and the publisher owe it to themselves—as well as to their 
ee clients—to allow no advertising to pass the front door until 
conditions favorable to success are known to exist. 
AND And the manufacturer owes it to the advertising man to 
aid in finding these facts, for the success of the product with 
- which they are both concerned. 
ops 
al THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Second of the 


Ten Business Commandments 


Representing the creed of 


The New York Globe 


“Make known to all the policies that dominate tt on Editoriat 
page, in news columns and special features.” 


The editorial page does not represent the desire of any one 
man to use its power for his particular purposes. Its power 
ts used to lead its readers into channels of thought on all public 
questions which will help them to decide in favor of good, honest 
government in city, state and nation, to back up every forward 
movement that means the betterment of humanity. Hide-bound, 
reckless partisanship—right or wrong—has no place on the edi- 
torial page. But a generous, broad touch, giving credit to Re- 
publican, Democrat, Progressive or Socialist, when any of them 
does a good thing, does prevail. In short, the editorial slogan is: 
“Know first before anything is written. Then write without 
prejudice—write fairly and honestly—write truthfully.” 


The news columns have editorial supervision, so that news 
items cannot be colored to suit the purposes of those supplying 
the news to representatives of the paper. The constant aim is 
to dig up facts, to surround them with good, intelligent, human- 
interest writing. News columns must be honest to give a paper 
standing with its readers. They must be truthful to carry 
weight. They must be pleasing to hold readers. These principles 
govern the news columns of THE GLOBE. 


The special features are selected to give a touch to the joys 
of life, to its sentiments, to its hopes; also to humanize every- 
body. Dr. Crane puts good thoughts into the minds of readers, 
and gives a jolt now and then to emphasize his teachings. Walt 
Mason is always interesting, and gives a moral that helps a lot. 
The “Little Stories for Bedtime” are keeping parents busy all 
over New York and in suburban towns. These are merely sam- 
ples of features, given to illustrate the character of all. They 
have a great hold in the homes. 


Such a newspaper will give advertisers a full return on their 


investment in its columns. 
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outlet. It doesn’t cost much more 
to help a dozen dealers to intro- 
duce your line than it does one 
agent, for, to start with, you save 
the extra discount an agent would 
really need, and any local adver- 
tising done need not be more for 
the whole bunch than for a single 
firm. 

So many advertisers have shown 
such a keen interest in how to 
spend money to get more money 
back from the Philippines that, 
last trip, I looked into the matter 
pretty carefully and had chin- 
chins not only with the American 
dealers, but also with the Span- 
ish and Chinese merchants. 

Leaving out the fact that there, 
as here, no dealer is averse to a 
manufacturer's spending money 
for publicity, and therefore anx- 
ious to say that it is necessary, 
the real meat of the matter is 
that any product known interna- 
tionally needs little out’ and out 
advertising in the Philippine 
Islands, but does need to tie up 
the dealer in an announcement 
that it is “now carried in stock 
locally.” 

If the product is new to lands 
outside the United States proper, 
or a novelty put out by an old- 
time house, then by all means 
plug it hard at the start in in- 
door and outdoor mediums. 

Just as in Porto Rico you can 
get a whole lot of business with- 
out admitting that some people 
prefer Spanish, but sooner or later 
you'll want not only the cream but 
the milk. As it really costs lit- 
tle to have a few letters trans- 
lated, and as the most effective 
dealer stuff is put in Spanish, it’s 
wise to gamble this at the start 
before the Spanish dealers meet 
your customers with a substitute. 

If there wasn’t a chance for a 
glorious killing I wouldn’t feel so 
free to nod towards your purse- 
strings, but when on one trip you 
take an order*for a set of tubes 
for the old-time steam auto and 
the next find its owner selling 
forty six-cylinder, six-thousand 
dollar cars a season, I think you'll 
get my reason for asking you to 
do your Christmas shopping early. 

Manila is not a backwoods set- 
tlement or mining camp. 

That new model Protectograph 
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and American Can Company’s 
adding machine had scarcely been 
announced before my Manila and 
Cebu friends were writing me 
to pick one up with agent’s prices. 
You see (and I'll blush with you) 
that it’s a market so ready to buy 
that even when we overlook it, 
because of the immediate neces- 
sity of sizing up the business loss 
resulting from a race riot in 
Memphis or the cloudburst in 
Emporia, it steps right up with 
wallet in hand and raps on the 
counter. 

Of course, you can’t expect 
every dealer who can handle your 
line to spend ali his time hunting 
you up, or if he should, select 
every style or variety he could 
sell. I don’t want to picture Ma- 
nila or any other city as standing 
with outstretched arms ready to 
take whateyer you have to offer 
at any price, but at that the man 
who says that these cities won’t 
buy when properly approached is 
further from the real state of af- 
fairs. 

There’s a lot of real, hard work 
to be done to get the full possi- 
bilities out of any line in the Phil- 
ippines just as there is in Cali- 
fornia or Rhode Island, but if you 
want more business and consider 
a new place to sell goods as an 
asset the same energy will pay 
greater dividends there than here. 


MARKET FOR DIFFERENT GOODS 


In one way the Philippines re- 
mind me of Mexico because 
there’s a good market for different 
grades. Where Hawaii demands 
only the best, Manila, and par- 
ticularly other cities and towns, 
will absorb any grade that is good 
value for the price. 

One shrewd firm which has 
studied this market .for nearly 
twenty years supplies three grades 
of products under three separate 
brands and three separate firm 
names, and comes pretty near to 
supplying the whole demand at 
three different sets of prices. 
Other manufacturers approximate 
this pleasing result by selling both 
branded and unbranded goods and 
getting suitable prices for each, 
while still a third group, having 
different brands at different prices, 
is successful in maintaining a 
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market for all of its wide variety. 
Personally I honestly feel that 
I have handicapped myself in the 
Philippines by my policy to select 
only leading lines as the best all- 
around bet for a combination 
salesman, and consequently have 
to pass up business that goes 
where value for low price is de- 
manded. 

I know, for example, that a 
wonderful market is there for me- 
dium-priced household goods, jew- 
elry and agricultural implements, 
that I can almost, but not quite, 
land with my minimums on high- 
est price lines. 

So marked is this tendency that 
with several houses I have worked 
out an arrangement to supply my 
firms’ best branded goods, and, 
that my customers may not have 
to seek other makers to satisfy 
their need for a lower-priced but 
dependable second grade, I also 
sell them unbranded products at a 
much lower margin of profit. 

When a market is frankly seek- 
ing value, and has different ideas 
of the proper price, I know of no 
better way to get the business than 
by sampling liberally when your 
line permits this form of promo- 
tion work. It is something the av- 
erage Philippine dealer can appre- 
ciate as a sales help, particularly 
if the samples bear his name as 
well as yours. 

One of the quickest and most 
satisfactory introductory efforts 
ever pulled off in Manila combined 
every angle of adapting such ef- 
forts to this particular market, 
and bears a real lesson. 

Let’s call the product “grape 
juice” just because it wasn’t. The 
maker had never sold a dollar’s 
worth of his many lines in Manila 
direct, although, of course, some 
had leaked in via commission 
houses, but he needed more sales, 
and was willing to go as far there 
as here. 

As a first step his agents wrote 
every dealer who could possibly 
handle grape juice, enclosing a 
special combination offer, group- 
ing the various sizes with attract- 
ive four-color illustrations. The 
display matter which formed part 
of the assortment was not only 
described, but samples were sent 
by the same mail. 
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Coupled with the offer was 
sampling plan which required the 
dealer’s co-operation, as it was 
put up to him that he must sup- 
ply the names of his customers 
and place at least a fair-sized trial 
order to be Tisted. 

With these lists of prospective 
users and their dealer’s safety in 
the maker’s hands (and a goodly 
bunch of orders) the sampling 
campaign took form. Individual 
four-ounce bottles neatly boxed 
and each bearing the dealer’s and 
consumers name were shipped 
with the orders. To each consu- 
mer a letter went by first-class 
mail advising him that owing to 
postal regulations there had been 
sent with a shipment to his dealer 
a package which would be held 
for his order. 

It was a case of Spanish letters 
in the majority of cases, but the 
expense was simply in translating 
one form and the use of a little 
common-sense. 


SAMPLING APPRECIATED 


You good merchandisers can 
doubtless supply all the little de- 
tails which were thought up to 
make sure that the samples were 
not piled up in a bunch and indi- 
viduality lost, and that the little 
dealer should follow up to bring 
in the “uncalled for’s.” On my 
trip a month after this sampling 
I clinched forty-nine accounts. 

Sometimes figures are worth 
something, so here goes on the 
chance these will be of interest to 
you: Direct sales, January 1, 1909, 
0; July 1, 1909, $5,173; July 1, 
1913, $28,900; all on branded 
goods. I am betraying no confi- 
dence in giving the exact cost of 
the letters, samples, and all ad 
matter used in the introductory 
campaign as $988.73. 

I'll confess right here and now 
that the firm made a mistake in 
doing more than paying me to 
give a mighty few hints, because 
I could see kinks that spelled dol- 
lars oozing out of the sales man- 
ager as I] talked, and, after all, 
my part, it has always seemed to 
me, was to state a problem for 
him to solve. If he’d let a sales- 
man run over in dull season, the 
orders were there, and very prob- 
ably he’d have done better with 
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$19,428 Worth of Orders 


Resulting from 760 inquiries secured from 13 one- 
page advertisements in the AMERICAN MACHINIST 


One year ago the Fitchburg Machine Works re- 
ported that they had received 760 inquiries from 13 
one-page ads in the American Machinist. 





These inquiries came from 166 proprietors and man- 
agers, 240 superintendents and master-mechanics, 204 
foremen, 63 designers and draftsmen, 3 tool-makers, 
41 machinists and 41 were unknown. They repre- 
sented 170 different industries, from Agricultural 
Implements to Wire Machinery. 


Now all this is good stuff, but the real thing remains 
to be told. 


Today, one year later, this concern reports that 
$19,428 worth of orders have been sold to these in- 
quirers and every dollar’s worth was directly trace- 
able to the advertising. The product is the 
“Lo-swing” Lathe. The cost of the space was $663. 


Write these facts on parchment and rivet them in 
the lining of your hat. Pull them on the man who 
tells you that technical paper advertising does not 


pay. 
Make-It-Pay Department 


The copy in this case was prepared by the Make-It-Pay Dept., 
and it is evidence of the ability of this department to “pro- 
duce the goods” in the right medium, for the right product 
when the advertiser co-operates to the fullest extent. If your 
product “belongs”, in a business way, in any Hill Paper we want 
to talk the matter over with you. 


Hill Engineering Weeklies : 


The Engineer- Engineering American Power Coal Age 
ing and Mining News (1874) Machinist (1880) (1911) 
seapant: (S088) The standard (err) Devoted to the 


Devoted to Paper of Engi- Devoted to the Generation and Devoted to Coal 
Metal Mining and neering and Con- Work of Machin- Transmission of Mining and Coke 
Metallurgy. Cir- tracting. Circula- ery Construction. Power. Circulae Manufacture. 
culation 10,000. tion 20,000. Circulation26,750. _ tion 30,500. i i 5 

HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
505 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 
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the specialties than I did, with his 
daily bread and butter depending 
on it to offset my acquaintance 
with the dealers. 

That’s the game—send a good 
salesman over after paving his 
way—don’t worry about his Span- 
ish—he can use it to deadly ad- 
vantage if he has it at that—but 
send him anyway. 





WORK OF MAIL-ORDER HOUSES 


Without half trying some oi 
the big mail-order houses in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere are picking up 
a tidy cash-with-order business 
and offering nothing but the 
goods at that, selling dealers not 
users, and writing only in English 
in every case I’ve seen. That to 
me is better proof than any ideas 
I’ve had from other observations, 
for if there is anything harder to 
extract than cash-with-order busi- 
ness from Manila I’ll buy. 

Don’t get from this remark that 
year-long credits must be passed 
out. That’s rot, just as it would 
be about St. Louis. Give ’em sixty 
days after they get the goods on 
most lines, trim it to sixty days 
from date of invoice when you 
can, and unless there is some 
reason of your own don’t go over 
a ninety-day sight draft with pa- 
pers even to land a plum. You'll 
get it, anyway, if you sit tight, for 
when Mr. Dealer gets interested 
that far he’s just going to buy. 

I had one good laugh, even if it 
did cost me money, and the gen- 
eral manager of a nationally ad- 
vertised perfumery house is chuck- 
ling yet every time anyone men- 
tions the Philippines. I met him 
at a lunch in Dallas, where he was 
representing his house at a con- 
vention, and I incautiously told 
him that I could see a good mar- 
ket for his line in Manila. He was 
very skeptical, and asked what I 
called a good market. I thought 
it over and said $10,000 the first 
year. Then he sat up and took 
notice, for he realized what that 
would mean after they once got 
started. One thing led to another, 
and finally an evening suit against 
a wardrobe trunk was the wager 
made that his house could sell with- 
in $2,500 of my original $10,000 es- 
timate. They sold $18,000, and the 
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show what a keen insight I had for 
possibilities cost me_ ninety-odd 
dollars. He never gave me any 
commission on the tip at that, for 
there was a little billiard game 
that cost him—but let him tel’ 
about that while I chuckle. 

Of course, not every line js 
going to walk into five figures in 
the first year. Lots of them will 
fall below half that pleasing 
amount. But it costs little to try, 
and the right time to try is nov 
while conditions are right, al- 
though away off in some nearb, 
territory. 

If you are thinking of giving it 
a whirl my dope is for action 
while conditions are as they are 
and not to wait till dollars are 
held in higher regard. 

I emphasize this point because 
for example, in 1911, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, was the best world bet, 
but rapid over-expansion made it 
a tough market for those on the 
outside two years later. If you 
are once in, even panic times 
bring some real business, but it’s 
no cinch to buck into a new mar- 
ket when pennies loom large. 

If you are fortunate in being 
close enough to the big tobacco 
interests to get the inside dope, 
sound them out as to what they 
think of the Philippines. They 
can afford to tell you, because 
when the free-of-duty cigar act 
went through they got over their 
scare in time to adopt war tactics 
which killed the market here for 
the really excellent high-grade 
Philippine products by featuring 
Manilas as a kind of rope that 
would burn. Just the same they 
know about the Philippine Islands 
and will back up my observations 
—if you know ’em well enough. 

Some firms in the United States 
are selling forty-odd million dol- 
lars’ worth of goods in the Phil- 
ippines, even if bullock carts take 
the goods from steamer ‘to store. 

Their business has trebled in re- 
cent years. ; 

You’re not getting your share! 


Eugene Van Zandt Dies 


Eugene Van Zandt, well known in 
Chicago and New York advertising 
circles, died suddenly of pneumonia in 
Philadelphia on December 14. Mr. Van 
Zandt was at one time connected with 
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Ad Writing and Dealer Inves- 
tigation 
New York, Dec. 18, 1913. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: | 

“An Investigator’s Experience Among 
Dealers’ by George L. Louis in Prin- 
TERS INK of December 11 is to my 
mind one of the most informative 
studies in advertising it has ever been 
my fortune and profit to read. ot 

Let me suggest a sub-title, “or The 
Dethronement of the Copy Writer.” 
This little article, studded with ‘real, 
true, dug-out” facts indicates the utter 
inadequacy of the clever, desk-made, 
copy writer’s advertising campaign. In 
advertising we are ruled by the pen 
and pencil when our sovereign emb.em 
should be the pick and shovel. 

How many advertising campaigns are 
based on first-hand investigations? How 
many ate more than a_ succession of 
efforts by the copy man in co-operation 
with the space buyer. I have person- 
ally known copy writers who wrote all 
the copy for a campaign without ever 
having seen the article they were “‘sell- 
ing” or tasted it, or smelled it, or han- 
died it, or knowing where it was to be 
sold, how and by whom, 

The prevailing notion among adver- 
tising men is that if a campaign has 
created demand it is tantamount to 
selling the goods. It is therefore clari- 
fying to learn from Mr. Louis’s actual 
experience that “the real selling force is 
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the action of the dealer in intimate 
contact with the prospective buyer.” 
Copy has become a fetich among us 
and the importance of digging out the 
facts about the conditions which sur- 
round the selling of any commodity 
has .been lost sight of. If investiga- 
tions such as Mr. Louis undertook had 
preceded many advertising campaigns 
that have “failed” there would be 
fewer men to-day who are “convinced 
that advertising does not pay.” 
JoserH E Liner. 


Bank Giving Comic Book as 
Inducement 


A new idea in savings bank advertis- 
ing has been adopted by The Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, located in Chi- 
cage. All boys and girls between 9 and 
16 years of age, who come to the bank 
and open a savings account during De- 
cember or January with $5 or more 


‘earned and saved by themselves, will 


receive free the 128-page picture-book, 
“Oh, Skin-nay!’’ by Briggs, a Chicago 
fun artist. 

This book has been advertised in, 
the magazines and newspapers so ex- 
tensively that the bank is hooking-up to 
an idea that should produce good re- 
sults. In addition to having the ad- 
vantage of the holiday season, which 
alone is an inducement to start bank 
accounts, it will be ab!e to “‘cash-in’’ 
on the publicity which the publishers 
of the book have already published. 
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Will Irwin Gives Credit to Ad 


Men 


“The advertisers are responsible for 
the fact that to-day the writer has an 
honorable, remunerative profession; one 
that a brainy man feels worth taking up. 
It is they who have built up the maga- 
zines to what they are to-day.” 

This was the declaration made by 
Will Irwin, the well-known writer, in 
an address delivered before the Buf- 
falo Ad Club recently. 

“We knights of the pen,” said Mr. 
Irwin, “have to thank you advertising 
men for the place we occupy in the 
world to-day in the financial sense. It 
was not so very many years ago that 
an author considered it an honor to 
have his stories published in a maga- 
zine, and without recompense. 

“Now, it is a fact, gentlemen, that 
we of the United States have no writers 
of the novel who can compare with 
H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett. We 
have no poet in America to-day that 
is worthy of the name. France as well 
as England excels us. 

“But there is one field of literature 
in which we do lead to-day, in which 
we lead the whole world. This is in 
the writing of the short story. 
Henry’s work is now considered su- 
preme in this field.’ 


Charles Cheney Opposes Kahn 
Act 


Charles Cheney of Cheney Brothers, 
silk manufacturers, is quoted in the 
New York Times of December 19 in 
relation to the Kahn act as follows: 
“The Kahn act, as it stands, is a mis- 
taken piece of legislation. Nobody 
objects to giving foreign manufacturers 
protection against design piracy, but 
we do not want to give unjustifiable 
protection to the detriment of American 
interests. We do not want to open the 
way for some foreigner to register an 
American article abroad and obtain 
protection here on that article for three 
years after the exnosition. That would 
not be fair to us. We are willing, 
however, that they should be given a 
chance to protect their own designs.” 


Syrup Campaign in the South 


The Alabama-Georgia Syrup Com- 
pany, of Montgomery, Ala., is conduct- 
ing an educational campaign in the 
Atlanta Journal and other Southern 
papers on Alaga Syrup. One of the 
advertisements of the series shows a 
small boy on a “pushmobile’”’ with a 
can of Alaga Syrup in front. The copy 
reads “Hedded for Home”—‘“He got 
what he went for and now he is happy 
on the way.” 


Jacobs Leaves Sherwin- 
Williams 


I. L. Jacobs, of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company’s St. Louis house, has re- 
signed. and is now with the Milligan 
Mfg. Company, Chicago. J. T. Downey 
succeeds Mr. Jacobs in St. Louis. 








Judge Rules Against Mutila- 
tion of B. V. D. Boxes 


Tampering with special marks 
RB. V. D. underwear boxes is forbidden 
by a decision handed down in the U. §, 
District Court by Judge Learned Hand. 
The case which brought out this ruling 
is that of the B. V. D. Company against 
Aaron Kommel and Nathan A. Kommel 
doing business as A. Kommel & Son, - 

The final decree reads in part as 
follows: 

e B. V. D. Company is entitled to 
protection in the use of identifying 
marks and numbers such as are em- 
ployed upon its packages, to the extent 
prayed for; and the B. V. D. Com- 
pany is entitled to an injunction against 
the defendants. 

Ordered, adjudged and decreed that 
a permanent injunction issue out of 
and under the seal of this court directed 
to the defendants, Aaron Kommel and 
Nathan A. Kommel, individually and 
as co-partners doing business as A, 
Kommel & Son, the defendants, en- 
joining and restraining them, their 
clerks, agents, attorneys, servants and 
workmen and each and every of them 
from directly or indirectly disposing 
of, selling or offering for sale or ad- 
vertising for sale any underwear 
emanating from the plaintiff, the B. 
D. Company, in packages or boxes pur- 
porting to be the genuine packages or 
boxes of the plaintiff from which pack- 
ages or boxes the plaintiff’s special 
identifying marks have been removed, 
altered, mutilated or obliterated. 


Changes in Century’s Organi- 
zation 


Rodman Gilder be- 
the Century Com- 


On January 1, 
comes treasurer of 


pany, succeeding Donald Scott, who 
resigned recently. : Other changes in 
the Century organization are: George 


L. Wheelock, who has been head of the 
book sales department, becomes assistant 
treasurer; James Abbott becomes audi- 
tor, and T. R. Smith, for many years 
associated with Moffat Yard & Co., be- 
comes manager of the Century’s edi- 
torial department. 


Bromfield in New England for 
“Good Housekeeping” 


E. T. Bromfield, who has been travel- 
ing New York and Pennsylvania for 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, succeeds 
Malcom Stearns as New England 
reresentative of that publication. 


Coates Again with Boston 
“American” 
Foster Coates, who has been publisher 


of the Atlanta Georgian, has returned 
to the Boston American. 


H. H. Pike, formerly of the dealer 
service department of Good Housekeep- 
ing Magazine, has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of Scientific American. 
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Put Yourself in the 
Dealer’s Place 


If you were a country town dealer and received 
a letter from a manufacturer thousands of miles 
away calling attention to a big advertising cam- 
paign he was running in a number of periodi- 
cals which were read by about 5 per cent of 
your customers, would you feel justified in sit- 
ting down and ordering his goods? If he asked 
you to run his cuts in your local paper at your 
expense, would you do it? We hardly think so. 


If, on the other hand, the manufacturer had 
advertised in the local paper at his own expense 
and created a demand from several of your 
customers, you’d be only too glad to fill it, 
giving your customers what they want and en- 
couraging the advertiser who is willing to pay 
for his own local advertising. 


If you want your share of country town busi- 
ness, use the country newspapers of the 


Kelloss wal 
Western Lists 


Catalogue of our 5,927 papers and full par- 
ticulars gladly sent to any advertiser. 


Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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Not Promises—b » 


Here is evidence of the senie ; 


iI “Our Fall and Winter Catalogue was very satis. 
factory and we are perfectly satisfied.” 


Greenhut-Siegel Cooper Company 


“Allow us to express our appreciation of the way 
in which you have handled the Rogers, Peet Stet- 
son Hat Booklet. Everything has been very fine 
all during the course of manufacture. 

“Rogers, Peet Company are very pleased with the 


booklet and so are we.” The Cheltenham Press 


“We want to thank you for the excellent style in 
| which our advertisements were set up, also for 
| the prompt manner in which this work was taken 
| care of. Great praise is also due you for the 
i splendid manner in which you handled the edition. 
i The rapidity with which this issue was gotten out 
and the quality of the work are added proof that 
our printing is in good hands.” 


i Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


il The growth of our business and our ample facilities are | | 
| the assurance that we can ‘give equal service to you 





“CONFIDENCE IS 


Charles Francis Pres 
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he sere are giving our customers 
— “In reference to the catalogue, would say that the 
same was entirely satisfactory and that it was 
npany completed on time, and we have not one single 
wal complaint to make." Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
br: “It gives us pleasure to state that the service which 
¥ you have given this magazine is very satisfactory 
a in every detail. We like the care which you have 
n the taken in printing the magazine; we like your atten- 
Press tion to every little detail in composition and in inter- 
preting our wishes and carrying them out in the 
le in many ways that arise in the making up of the 
for magazine. 
aken “We cannot give you any stronger commendation 
the than to say that for the brief period of a few months 
ion, we were wooed away by the attractiveness of 
out another printer's price, but we soon found the 
hat error of our ways and’ we are glad to get back 
with the printer upon whom we know we can 
r depend at all times.” 
a Banker & Investor Magazine Publishing Co. 
ties are 


to you 


IS 


eS 0 and 32 West 13th Street, New York 


etween Fifth and Sixth Avenues 


| 


Let us co-operate with you in the production of 


BUSINESS-PRODUCING PRINTING 





4SIS OF TRADE ” 


Services Rendered 


Telephone, 4090 Chelsea 
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Hstonsenneniae 


The Owners Of 
Philadelphia 


The circulation of the PUBLIC 
LEDGER is 50,000 copies daily, 
100,000 Sunday. 


Yet—if the readers of the 
PUBLIC LEDGER were removed 
from Philadelphia the city would 
be stripped of its important 
commerce and social life. 


The stores would close. The 
wheels of its 3,500 factories 
would cease toturn. The banks 
would no longer do business. 


The readers of the PUBLIC 
LEDGER are the real owners of 
Philadelphia and nearly every 
tangible thing in it. 


PUBLIC efs3325 LEDGER 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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_many details about 














Advertising 
Increases Use of Product 
2,000 Per Cent 


Since First Exploited in This Coun- 
try the Sale Has Grown from 
200 to 4,000 Tons a Year—All 
Mediums Used—Kind of Copy 
Best in Outdoor Display and Cur- 
rent Newspaper Copy 


By Harry Dumont 
Gen. Megr., Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, Chicago 

HE editor of Printers’ INK, 

expressing his interest in the 
progress of our campaign, asked 
several questions about our expe- 
rience in finding the copy that has 
done the best for our product. 

As it happens our advertising 
this year is being done chiefly 
through painted displays, with 
newspapers reinforcing, so I shall 
tell about our outdoor copy first. 

Before we began this year’s 
campaign outdoors, we did indeed 
give serious consideration to the 
kind and amount of copy that 
should be given display. Every 
word was weighed. We knew the 
folly of saying too little; we 
feared saying too much. 

The newspaper copy goes into 


Borax and is calcu- 
lated to be highly 
educational. On the 
other hand, the paint- 
ed walls and_ bulle- 
tins carry a short, 
pithy message, boldly 
displayed with an il- 
lustration of the 
package. 

It was found that 
not more than four 
sentences or ideas 
could be expressed in 
a display without 
confusion, and the 
majority of boards 
were painted in this 
manner. This was af- 
terward reduced to 
three with a gain in 
effectiveness. The 
copy which is consid- 
ered best reads as fol- 
lows: “20-Mule Team 
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whitens clothes. The borax with 
the soap does the work.” This is 
getting the proposition down to 
its essentials, and there is not one 
word too much. The copy gives 
the name of the article and tells 
what it will do. The phrase, “The 
borax with the soap does the 
work” was added, because other- 
wise it might be assumed that 
borax alone would wash the cloth- 
ing, when as a matter of fact 
borax must be used as an addition 
to soap. Borax itself will not 
produce the suds, but borax soft- 
ens the water and dissolves dirt 
and resinous deposits, and has 
the effect of whitening the cloth- 
ing, and of brightening colors and 
preventing them from fading. 
Soap alone will not do this, and 
nothing else can take the place 
of borax for this purpose. 


THE KERNEL OF THE COPY 


The main part of the copy for 
the signs is the same in all cases, 
but one line is occasionally 
changed; that is, the line designat- 
ing the use. For instance, one 
sign will read: “20-Mule Team 
Borax saves and whitens clothes” ; 
another one will read: ‘20-Mule 
Team Borax preserves and bright- 
ens colors’; another reads: “20- 








Borax Saves an d NEW BIG PAINTED SIGN ON BUSY NEW YORK CORNER 
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Mule Team Borax makes clothes 
whiter and colors brighter,’ and 
in all of these signs will be found 
the phrases, “The borax with the 
soap does the work” and “Nothing 
else will do as well.” 

The co-operation of the retailer 
is enlisted to the extent of his 
displaying the goods in his win- 
dow, together with lithographed 
material setting forth some of the 
uses for borax. There is then 
formed a continuous chain from 
the home to the store which is 
bound to be effective. The con- 
sumer reads “reason-why” copy in 
the newspaper at home, is con- 
fronted with the bulletin on the 
street, and finally meets with the 
invitation to buy at the store. 

Outdoor displays are only one 
feature of Borax advertising, and 
are not depended upon as the sole 
means of support. 

Readers of Printers’ INK may 
be interested in how our advertis- 
ing began and how our trade- 
mark, showing the 20-mule team, 
has come to be worth a figure so 
big that I would hesitate to men- 
tion it. 

The actual existence of the “20- 
Mule Team” has been often ques- 
tioned by those who know little of 
the West. When borax was first 
mined in the crude state in Death 
Valley, California, it was neces- 
sary to find some means of trans- 
portation over the leagues of des- 
ert country to the railroad. A team 
composed of twenty mules was 
found to be the most satisfactory 
means of transportation, and it 
was therefore adopted. The two 
wagons shown in the picture had 
a capacity of twenty tons, or an 
ordinary. carload. The distance 
from the mines to the railroad 
was 165 miles, and it took ten days 
to cover it. Therefore, it was 
necessary to have a number of 
“20-Mule Teams” on the road in 
order to ‘supply the demand. 
These teams were in constant use 
for a number of years without a 
breakdown, so substantially were 
the wagons constructed. The 
springs of water were fifty 


miles apart, and it was therefore 
necessary to take along a 1,200- 
gallon water-tank as a aeahet IP 

oO 


supply the men and mules. 
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more appro- 
priate trade- 
mark could 
have been 
adopted by 


Makes Linens 
White and Soft 


The Only Safe Way to Wash 
Linens is to Use Borax. 


When Borax Is Used There ls Bo 
Need of Rubbing. 


the Pacific 
Coast Bo- 
rax Com- 
pany for its 
products. 


WHAT CON- 
SUMERS 
THINK 
ABOUT 
TRADE-MARK 
This trade- 
mark has 
produced 
many inter- 
esting im- _ Par 
p ressions poses CoP 0 Mecormick Duslding 
UPON CONSU- Hates property as 
Mers and jews we esse Sen dene 
retail- 
ers. The 
Magic Crys- 
tal Booklet, 
published 
bv the Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, describes the method of 
driving the “20-Mule Team.” 
Consumers have written in to the 
company expressing doubts as to 
the feasibility of driving a team 
in that manner. Others believe 
that the “20-Mule Team” never 
existed, but was simply pictured 
as a “catchy” trade-mark. The 
story of the mule team and the 
romance of the desert has always 
been effective ammunition in the 

hands of the borax salesmen. 
When borax was first advertised 
in this country, some sixteen years 
ago, the sale of the article in pack- 
ages for household use was very 
small, something like 200 tons per 
annum. It has since grown to over 
4,000 tons per annum. In addition 
to the actual sale of borax in pack- 
ages ‘there has grown up a large 
demand for soap, soap chips and 
soap powder containing borax. 
20-Mule Team Soap Chips con- 
tain as much as 25 per cent pure 
borax. This adds largely to the 
output of borax for household use, 
and, when this is considered, the 
gain in the sale of borax for 
household consumption is much 
greater than 4,000 tons. This in- 





ha 
rubbing S" vlaresiy wevolded, for tt 
Borax w'! 


ih the soap that does the 


over. insu 
slways. At all deniers i convenient 
Ade and ihc package: 


THE NEWSPAPER COPY 
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crease in the consumption of bo- 
rax has been produced by adver- 
tising. Practically every known 
medium has been used, including 
newspapers, magazines, billboards, 
paint, canvassing, sampling, street- 
cars, premiums, window displays, 
moving-picture shows, demonstra- 
tions in stores and novelties. 


FIRST INCREASE FROM ADVERTISING 


The first real increase in sales 
was produced about eight years 
ago by some very extensive maga- 
zine advertising, featuring a series 
of American Girl pictures, which 
proved to be very popular. The 
“90-Mule Team” itself was pa- 
raded through the country, begin- 
ning.at the St. Louis Exposition 
and winding up on Broadway, 
New York. Circulars and samples 





A STRONG OUTDOOR SHOWING 


were distributed on the way, and 
the team was preceded and fol- 
lowed by the borax salesmen, who 
used the advertising as the means 
of selling the retailer. Many of 
the retailers still think that they 
saw this team last year, although 
it was in 1904. 

In 1909 the company adopted 
moving-pictures as the means of 
advertising. Twelve crews were 
equipped and sent out through the 
country. Each crew consisted of 
a lecturer, an operator and a pian- 
ist. Halls and theaters were en- 
gaged by the salesmen ahead of 
the crews, and the retailers were 
supplied with free tickets to dis- 
tribute to their customers. The 
entertainment was entitled, “A 
Trip Through Death Valley,” and 
was advertised on billboards and 
in newspapers a few days before 
its arrival in town. All told three 
million people viewed these per- 
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formances, at a cost of about two 
and one-half cents per capita, and 
the increase in sales was very 
gratifying. 


Against Store Demonstrations 


Nugent’s Bulletin, a women’s gar- 
ment paper, suggests that the use of 
manufacturers’ representatives, or dem- 
onstrators, in department stores will 
soon be entirely eliminated. A writer 
in that paper, discussing the situation, 
Says among other things: 

“Department stores have been caused 
so much trouble by demonstrators of 
various kinds of merchandise that com- 
paratively few concerns allow them in 
their establishments. The average 
demonstrator, apparently feeling but 
little responsibility and no allegiance 
at all to the shop, places the rules and 
regulations of the house in jeopardy, if 
not actually disrupting its system. Of 
course, there is no sarticular penalty 
which the demonstrator has to pay for 
infraction of rules, 
since she does not work 
for the store.’ 

After pointing out 
that the demonstrator is 
ar not well 
qualified to handle the 
sales of the goods she 
is supposed to exploit, 
and that the possibilities 
of using unscrupulous 
methods to push the 
sale of the specialty at 
the expense of lines al- 
ready in stock are 
great, the article con- 
cludes: 

“If your store must 
demonstrate articles to 
give them a starting 
sale, by all means do the employing 
yourself, buy the goods at right prices; 
interest the house in pushing the goods; 
pay for liberal odvertising, and the rest 
will take care of itself. Push your own 
merchandise; let the demonstrating of 
catch-penny articles and toilet goods of 
unknown merit go to the country fairs, 
where they belong.” 





Elliott Dislikes “Underground” 
Methods 


The Public Service Commission of 
Massachusetts is investigating payments 
for advertising and publicity made by 
the New Haven Railroad last year. 
President Howard Elliott, testifying at 
the first hearing, said that he did not 
believe in “underground” methods of 
publicity and that during his régime no 
money would be spent for “flavored” 
editorials or news matter. He _ said 
that he believed that the om *s ad- 
vertising appropriation should be di- 


vided up among more advertising 
agencies than heretofore. 

The Cowen Company, of Boston, 
laces the joint advertising of the New 
el Boston & Maine and Maine 
Central Railroads. 














knows that whatever may have been said 
in the past about service giving agencies, 
the real demand for service has just begun. 


Price cutting, prophecies and promises have been 
pretty good sellers in the past, but right now every- 
one seems to be waking up to the fact that agents’ 
commissions ought to buy something for the man who 
puts up the money. | 


This agency has always been known as a “service 
agency’, even when the term wasn’t considered by 
advertising agents as creditable or as necessary to 
success as it is today. 
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VERY advertiser, every advertising 
manager and every advertising agent 


We are glad to talk to any advertiser 
who is looking for a “service agency”. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
1710 Mallers Building 
Chicago 











Magazine Men Start Ad- 
vertising Campaign 


First Copy Appears in Publica- 
tions Whose Combined Circula- 
tion Is Estimated at Ten Mil- 
lions—Story of Waterman Pen 
Begins the Series, Which Will 
Include Other Successes 


"THE Seasiae:t issues of a num- 
ber of magazines contain the 
first of a series of advertisements 
arranged by a group of prominent 
advertising men. The campaign as 
planned will describe big business 
successes which have been built 
on magazine advertising and will 
point out how magazine advertis- 
ing has served the public. Those 
behind the new campaign are 
J. Rowland Mix, business manager 
of Scribner's Magazine, chairman; 
Herbert S. Houston, vice- -president 
of Doubleday, Page & Co., pub- 
lishers of the World’s Work, the 
Garden Magazine and Country 
Life in America; §. Keith Evans, 
advertising director for the Crow- 
ell Publishing Company, publish- 
ers of the American Magazine, 
the Woman’s Home Companion, 
and Farm and Fireside; 
Henry D. Wilson, adver- 
tising manager of the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine; 
Chas. D. Spalding, adver- 


to 
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Lewis Edson Waterman, the in- 
ventor of the Waterman Ideal 
Fountain Pen, was selling a few 
pens from a newsstand. An ad- 
vertising man became interested 
in his invention and risked a 
quarter-page of space in adver- 
tising the pen. So began the 
Waterman pen business, the story 
goes. 

Other advertisements will tell 
different stories. One of them is 
of two young men from the coun- 
try, with a small loft in lower 
New York City, trying to make a 
little headway with a product of 
their own invention. An advertis- 
ing manager learned of this prod- 
uct and realized there would be a 
big demand for it. The follow- 
ing month a quartey-page adver- 
tisement of this invention ap- 
peared, and the business grew 
steadily thereafter. 

A third story will tell how an 
emigrant youth established a busi- 
ness which was for many years 
restricted to New York City and 
environs. A new generation of 
the family saw the value of adver- 
tising. Now this firm is one of 
the best-known advertisers in the 
country and ships its goods to 
every corner of the earth. 


Romances of Modern Business 


RNOLD BENNETT, the English novelist; came to America not long ago 
A look us over. Th ngshed mai: hea sede Po, 


tising manages of Mc- mags ew os we ech of Cag bnew Sic be i 


Call’s Magazine; Richard “There is your Ai 


mencan 
1 Ye the romance of it achievements in commerce, 
H. W a 1 d oO, advertising instil ede And fh he wondedel vommanel The chbd of tbe work's 


ac ti leading them 
aneeet of Good House 5, Te Baa writer + to the heart of this vital, throbbing gyn Rh 
commercial life as did this noted visitor, we 


keeping, and F. H. Rals- it we lok at our natlonal 


teresting stories, on every page papal oat seagndions, mat ey 


ten, general sales man- in the imaginative vaitiage of noted authors, but in the stories of business suc- 
and of merchan’ 


its and their w: 


ager of the Butterick “There are many such romances a es history of American industry. Here is 


Company, publishers of _ oncof them: 


The Delineator, The De- 
signer, and The Woman’s 
Magazine. 


Ar the rear of @ news-stand, under the stair the story had been told and the ar eg 
old 


CHAPTER 1! 
The Story of a Fountain Pen 








The first advertisement fv, 9, 0 Tie ve 
a little 


of the campaign describes 
the L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany, and a graphic ac- 
count is given of how an 
inventor without money 
or any business affiliations 
came to the top in an in- 
dustry that now trades in 
every civilized country of 
the world. The adver- 
tisement relates how 





smcll tray of goods which he was offering for 
sale. 


He was a kindly appearing man, slightly _ niffic: 
¥ fi of merchandise 


man; and 
much did he interest his listener that, after 


years ventor confidence 
Kis pen but no money with which to market 


des ve 


FIRST AD OF SERIES 
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_ These stories are to be printed 
in the magazines under the head, 
“Romances of Modern Business.” 
One is to appear each month. Ac- 
companying them will be the line, 
“This is one of a series of articles 
showing how magazine advertis- 
ing is serving the public.” 

The stories will be aimed to 
show the ethical as well as the 
public-service side of advertising 
—how culture and learning and 
artistic taste have been carried 
to remote places; how people have 
become acquainted with products 
that have added to their health, 
comfort and pleasure, and how 
the magazines through their ad- 
vertising pages have established 
themselves as guides to careful 
buyers. 

The idea for this campaign 
sprang into life more than a year 
ago. It was given impetus on the 
occasion when Louis D. Brandeis, 
speaking at the dinner given to 
the magazine publishers and ad- 
vertising managers by the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertising 
Managers, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, made a plea for price 
maintenance. Mr. Brandeis’ ta'k 
in favor of maintaining a single 
advertised price on well-known 
products was considered so perti- 
nent that many magazines printed 
it. This was followed by the 
planning of a campaign pf public- 
ity. Policies were determined and 
work was begun within a very 
short time. 

Much work by the advertising 
men who have been mentioned in 
connection with this campaign lies 
behind the appearance of the in- 
itial advertisement. For six 
months the committee, which is 
called the Magazine Promotion 
Committee, has been meeting 
twicé a week. A fund has been 
raised, and the magazines repre- 
sented in this movement are pre- 
pared to devote much valuable 
space to carrying out the cam- 
paign to its conclusion. - All told, 
forty or more magazines are 
expected to co-operate in the 
movement. The combined circu- 
lation of the magazines which will 
run the advertisements has been 
figured at considerably over ten 
millions. 
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Aims of Laundry Advertising 


“I believe that the laundry industry 
has not been advertised in an educa- 
tional way,” said B. C. McCilellan, vice- 
resident of the Chalmette Laundry at 
ew Orleans. “My observation is 
based on the fact that so few people 
know the inside workings of the laun- 
dry, and the general impression js 
against the laundry simply because, I 
believe, that the laundry has not invited 
the public’s confidence sufficiently. Our 
city is more or less backward in our 
line of industry, more so than the 
Northern cities, and it has been my aim 
to try to draw a more friendly feeling 
towards the laundry from the public 
than has existed. Our business has ma- 
terially increased each year to a very 
satisfactory standpoint. We have em- 
ployed several -kinds of advertising cam- 
paigns, but we believe that the news- 
paper is especially adapted for a suc- 
cessful campaign along educational 
lines. Our company’s yearly expense 
for advertising in newspapers amounted 
to something like $6,200, and we have 
renewed our contract for the coming 
year. We expect in the course of the 
next year we will reap a great real more 
benefit from the money which we have 
spent the last year, and we expect our 
next year’s advertising to be more prof- 
itable than the first year of our cam- 
paign.”” 


re 


Simmons on “Service” 


Wallace D. Simmons, president of 
the Simmons Hardware cage made 
an address recently at the monthly din- 
ner of the Business Science Club of 
Philadelphia. His subject was “Busi- 
ness Building.” Service was its key- 
note, which, he stated, was the main 
essential to the building up of any 
business. 

“Good service,” he said, “means a 
satisfied customer, and that is the best 
advertising a business can have. The 
business man too often loses sight of 
the fact that one of the biggest factors 
in his business is to deliver the goods 
as promised. If goods are advertised as 
one thing and sold as something else, 
there can be but one end. The profit 
may be greater as long as the advertis 
ing is continued, but the patronage of 
steady customers, which comes only 
from fair dealing, and which can be 
depended upon whether there is adver- 
tising or not, is lost.” 


Symbols of Appreciation to 
Draw Trade 


During the eleventh anniversary cele- 
bration of the Brouwer Shoe Company, 
Milwaukee, a one-pound box of Princess 
Chocolates was given to women and 
five ten-cent cigars to men with every 
purchase of three dollars or over, and 
big candy canes with every pair of 
children’s shoes. . 

The company’s copy emphasized the 
fact that the candy and cigars were 
given away for the purpose of showing 
appreciation of the public’s recognition 
of efforts to serve and please. 
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New Methods That Won 
in an “Off” Year 





How an Industry’s Inactivity Was 


Turned to Advantage and a 28 
Per Cent Increase: Shown in 
Sales—A Daring Raise in Price 
That “Got Across’—Some Inter- 
esting Follow-up Experiments 


By R. W. Wadman 


Adv. Megr., Seine Engine Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





HIS is the story of a 28 per 

cent increase in business in an 
“off” year. Printers’ INK, learning 
of the circumstances from trade 
sources, asks for the 
facts. I’ll very cheer- 
fully set them down, 
and trust, as Print- 
ERS’ INK suggests, 
that the recital will be 
helpful. 

For the past two 
seasons something has 
been the matter with 
motor boating. Wheth- 
er it is a lean public 
pocketbook, too much 
automobile, the de- 
cline of boat-building 
or the rise of gaso- 
line makes little dif- 
ference. The fact re- 
mains that business 
has not been so good 
as formerly. 

As usual, the “off” 
years hit the little fel- 
low a hard blow. - The 
mechanic who took tes 
his few hundred dol- \ 
lars savings and start- 


The very 
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the Sterling factory is working 
double shifts and, when the tide is 
at its ebb, turning down orders 
on many sizes when less than a 
two months’ delivery is demanded. 
The books show that up to Octo- 
ber first business increased 28 per 
cent over a year ago. 

This good fortune is partly be- 
cause of the reputation our engine 
enjoys, partly because of an ag- 
gressive sales organization, but 
chiefly because we foresaw condi- 
tions early last spring and laid 
our plans. just the opposite from 
what inclination prompted, know- 
ing that our competitors would 
do that very thing. 
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ening. Most of this D> 

type have not been 

able to swim against 

the tide. Many have 
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ers—the fighting kind 
—have had their shops 
closed for them. 
And even among the 
stronger is heard the 
universal complaint, “Business ain’t 
what it used to be,” and whisper- 
ings of “hard times.” 

For our part, we can't conscien- 
tiously join in the wail. Just now 








THIS COPY BROUGHT AN EXCELLENT CLASS OF INQUIRIES 


Instead of taking the line of 
least resistance, we took the line 
of greatest resistance; instead of 
shortening our canvas along with 
the rest of the fleet, we kept every 
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inch up; instead of getting cold 
feet and retrenching and econo- 
mizing, we planned to make a 
greater effort than ever. 

We knew there was a certain 
amount of business—that of the 
moneyed class—which would go 
out just as it alwavs had, and we 
planned to concentrate on _ this 
“big game.” The smaller fry we 
would also get if we could. 

Our policy of concentration 
forced us to drop many of our 
old-line list. Past experience 
had taught that big space in a 
few publications paid better than 
small space in many, so we con- 
fined our ads to papers which 
reached only actual boat-owners. 

In other words, we threw over- 
board one of the most cherished 
theories of the marine - engine 
manufacturer : the easiest business 
to get is the order of the fellow 
who is in the market for his first 
engine. We had no time or 
money to spend on this class of 
prospects; too many were after 
them, anyway. What we wanted 
was the man who already had 
bought an engine—the fellow per- 
haps who was struggling with 
some “dollar a pound” affair try- 
ing to make it go through the mo- 
tions of a real engine. We knew 
that what every motorboat fan 
has to find out sooner or later is 
that the best is the cheapest, and 
the only way for him to find this 
out is to buy a cheap engine and 
“set up against it.” After he has 
done that he is ripe for our prop- 
osition, just as every owner of a 
cheap and more or less reliable 
car is a prospect for a Packard 
or Pierce-Arrow if he has the 
wherewithal. 


PUTTING PULL INTO THE ADS 


Having decided to concentrate 
on a few live prospects, the next 
step confronting us was to con- 
serve our appropriation and make 
the dollar do the greatest possible 
work. 

We decided to accomplish this 
by doing less, but doing what we 
did better. At a time when other 
manufacturers were cutting qual- 
ity of literature and trade-paper 
copy, we began getting out more 
expensive literature than ever. 
We took more time and spared no 








expense to make our copy effect- 
ive. 3ut we spent no more 
money; we simply consérved our 
appropriation. 

Perhaps the master stroke of 
our campaign was our decision to 
raise our prices at a time when 
others were on the fence as to 
whether or not they ought to cut. 
With the advance in labor and ma- 
terial a raise in price was in order, 
We figured that if this increase 
was blazoned abroad at a time 
when it appeared the least expe- 
dient, we would do a good deal 
toward getting confidence, and we 
did. For the past two months we 
have advertised that after the first 
of the year our prices would ad- 
vance. This condition invites 
those who might be going “to hold 
over” to come in now, when we 
are in a position to handle orders 
conveniently and distribute the 
usual spring rush over the dull 
winter season. 

We also increased the use ot 
testimonials in our copy, and 
added a coupon which seemed to 
have a very stimulating effect on 
inquiries. The copy was written 
by a motorboat enthusiast who 
was able to talk to the readers in 
their own language. 


A REMARKABLE INCREASE IN 
INQUIRIES 


This policy of concentration and 
the strengthening of our copy had 
an immediate effect on sales, even 
before we began to make use of 
our “prices advanced” argument. 
Up to the time of beginning to 
concentrate, the best we had re- 
ceived in inquiries from any class 
journal was 81 to the issue; after 
using the new copy, inquiries fre- 
quently ran up as high as 150, in 
fact one month reached 161 from 
one paper. 

I don’t mean to say this increase 
in inquiries, which had a good 
deal to do with our 28 per cent 
sales increase, was wholly the re- 
sult of our copy or general plan. 
Naturally, when we saw we were 
up, against an “off” season, we be- 
gan to put on more agents than 
ever. This was comparatively 
easy, as at such times dealers are 
only too glad to connect with a 
firm that is going to do something 
instead of economize and prepare 
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After ten years as Advertising Manager 
for. John Wanamaker and three years 
as Advertising Manager for Gimbel 
Brothers, 


Mr. W. R. Hotchkin 


has associated himself with the 
Cheltenham Advertising Service, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Few men 
have had such a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to ascertain the comparative 
value of the New York daily news- 
papers. When the Cheltenham Adver- 
tising Service decided to advertise 
Mr. Hotchkin’s new field of labor, with 
its own money, the one newspaper first 
selected by Mr. Hotchkin and used was 


The New Pork Times 


This is not, in any sense, a reflection 
upon the other excellent newspapers 
published in New York; nevertheless, 
national advertisers and agents who 
may not have had quite so good an 
opportunity as Mr. Hotchkin to deter- 
mine direct results, will be unable to 
overlook the fact that his judgment 
and experience led him to take seven 
columns in THE NEW YORK 
TIMES, rather than one column in 
each of seven New York newspapers. 











“Better Farming 
is the main hope 
of the nation” 


The great awakening 
in agriculture is largely 
due to the able teach- 
ing of good farm pub- 
lications. 


Better farming makes 
better farmers, who 
make better business. 
The interest of adver- 
tisers in this condition 


of national affairs is 
obvious. 

“Better Farming”, of 
Chicago, is subscribed 
for by more than 
350,000 farm homes, 
most of them in the 
Northern Central 


States, where agricul- 
ture has always been 
profitable. 


This gives the reason 
of its success as a me- 
dium for advertising 
any commodity that 
prosperous farming 
folk need. 


Better Farming 
Duane W. Gaylord, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago 


Harry B. Raymond, Eastern Rep. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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for a big business next year. This 
strong sales organization, made 
possible because of our aggressive 
policy, did more than its share to- 
ward swelling the sales. 

Then every effort was made to 
get our dealers pulling together, 
and to place at the disposal of all 


‘the experiences of the few. We 


issued weekly sales bulletins with 
great success and we expect this 
feature to develop into an organi- 
zation paper next spring when the 
season opens. 

Another reason for the success 
of our plans lay in a carefully 


thought out follow-up system. 
Having spent a great deal of 
money in experimenting in_ this 


direction, we instituted some radi- 
cal changes in following up our 
inquiries. That is, radical froma 
marine-engine point of view, 
where it has always been the prac- 
tice to follow an inquiry up in- 


definitely. We stole a leaf out' of 
the auto manufacturers’ experi- 
ence. 


AN AUTOMATIC FOLLOW-UP SYSTEM 


As each inquiry came in, a card 
was made out which had a row 
of numbers from one to thirty-one 
printed along the upper edge. On 
these numbers rode a metal clip 
signal, projecting above the top ot 
the card. If the inquiry came in 
to-day and was to be followed upa 
week from to-day, the clip would 
be placed over that date. Every 
morning the clerk would go 
through the file and send out cir- 
culars for all cards requiring them 
and move signal ahead to next 
follow-up date. A brief summary 
of the inquiry was kept for the 
purpose of following up the agent. 

Having a country-wide organi- 
zation, we really had very little 
need to try to sell the prospect by 
mail. With us we followed the 
inquiry merely to help the dealer. 
We worked him at both ends at 
one time. There is something 
about the printed word that im- 
presses, and so our plan was more 
in the form of co-operation than 
anything else. 

“One letter for all” follow-ups 
won't do, because the average 
prospective engine buyer answers 
the ad of every marine engine 
maker in the country, and by the 

















time he gets done reading cata- 
logues, follow-ups and circulars he 
is more at sea than ever, and only 
the personal letter, woven around 
his particular situation and _ re- 
quirements, will have any effect. 
We can do very little with a pros- 
pect until we know what his re- 
quirements are, when we get that 
information we have something to 
work on, for a man’s motor-boat 
is often closer to his heart than 
his wife or youngsters, and every 
letter that goes to him, after we 
get this information, contains 
some reference to his actual boat, 
a useful suggestion concerning a 
propeller wheel, etc. These let- 
ters are not written to obtain a 
man’s order by mail, but simply 
to keep our engine prominently 
before him, so that our dealer 
may have a fertile field on which 
to sow his seed of facts and reap 
his crop of orders. 
CIRCULARS .INSTEAD OF LETTERS 


A feature about our follow-up 
which worked out very nicely was 
the liberal use we made of circu- 
lars instead of the conventional 
filled-in form letter. Results seem 
to indicate that a neatly printed, 
well-illustrated circular sent to an 
interested prosnect receives almost 
the same \attention, and certainly 
is a good deal easier and more 
convenient to handle, than a form 
letter. 

What few letters we did use 
were built up around testimonials, 
which we use to a great extent. 
Facsimiles of these testimonials 
are enclosed in all sales letters, a 
special paragraph .being inserted 
by the stenocrapher calling atten- 
tion to them. Then, too, the testi- 
monial is very effective as copy 
and carries more weight than six 
times the space filled with general- 
ities or specifications. Practically 
all our sales literature issued in 
conjunction with our plan of con- 
centration has been built upon the 
testimonial. We even worked one 
into the cover design for our cata- 
logue supplement. 

The fact that our efforts have 
met with success and that we have 
been able to turn an “off” year 
into one of our best dividend pay- 
ers, showing a 28 per cent sales 
increase, is largely due in the last 
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How Would You 
Judge a Man You 
Have Never Seen? 


_Suppose you have only a few 
letters from a man or firm with 
whom you are contemplating 
business relations. You know 
nothing but what the letters 
tell you, but do you know every- 
thing a letter can tell ? 


The kind of stationery a man 
employs is a powerful index to 
his character. 


‘For example: Almost without 


exception the man who selects 


inupshive 
0 


for his letter paper and office 
forms does so for reasons that 
would influence only a reliable 
man, a man proud of his 
business, jealous of its reputa- 
tion, and seeking always a 
higher standard for all things 








associated with his business. 


So that you may know OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND we will 
gladly send sample sheets show- 
ing examples of modern letter 
headings. 


HAMPSHIRE 
FAP SS: CO... 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 
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analysis to applying the experi- 
ences of those in other fields to 
our business. After all, there is 
little “new under the sun,” and 
the safest: way seems to be the 
tried and proven way. The fel- 
low who sets up claims as to being 
the originator of any business 
plan is taking a long chance; he 
might be surprised to know that 
the same thing was new when 
Nero was a boy. 


Talks on Automobile Outlook 


Agents for the Maxwell Automobile 
Company from eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jerse Delaware, and 
the eastern shore of Maryland were the 
guests of the Gibbons-Wetherill Service 
Company, of Philadelphia, at a banquet 
held in the warerooms of that company 
on December 9, to hear the pans de- 
vised by the officials of the Maxwell 
Company to further an automobile sell- 
ing campaign. Charles F. Redden, sales 
manager of the company; E. Le Roy 
Pelletier, advertising director, and W. 
E. Paine, the Maxwell Company’s sales 
manager for the Middle Eastern States, 
were the guests of honor. Mr. Redden 
briefly outlined the plans of the Max- 
well Company for 1914. 





Outlook for Advertising by 
Farmers 


“In looking through your Macon pa- 
pers I have wondered why it was they 
didn’t contain any farmers’ advertise- 
ments,” recently remarked G. A. Yager, 
of Thompsonville, Conn., whose _busi- 
ness has carried him into nearly all the 
New England States, to a Macon, Mo., 
man on a recent visit to that city. “Up 
my way there are any number of farm- 
ers who run advertisements regularly 
in both the weekly and daily papers. 

“These are not advertisements for the 
sale of a certain lot of stock or grain, 
but regularly inserted advertisements 
calling attention to their farms and the 
character of their production. Fre- 
quently the advertisements include pic- 
tures of the barns and dwellings and 
pasture scenes. 

“The producers have found that it 
pays. In all the towns are eager buy- 
ers for all sorts of stock and farm 
products and they read these advertise- 
ments of the farmers. By them they 
learn Joseph Brown has a hundred head 
of fat hogs, and makes a specialty of 
raising that class of stock. Also that 
he has a fine large poultry yard, and 
always has on hand a good supply of 
fowls. Another man has made a spe- 
cialty of certain grain or vegetables, 
and he tells about it in his advertise- 
ments. 

“Of course this farm advertising 
yields good results only where the roads 
are good: Most New England highways 
are first-class. Buyers won’t go out 
from the cities when the roads are bad 
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unless they are awfully hard y 
stuff. But they will ‘* in pe 
when they can get about easily, and 
then is when the live farmer finds it 
pays to advertise. : 

“If farmers would advertise out here 
they could get the same results, but they 
have to look well after their roads first, 
The farm advertiser not only gets bugi- 
ness from the towns, but from his 
neighbors as well. They see he has 
big stock of something they may be 
short on and they hunt him up and 
make a deal. 

“The day of the business farmer js 
close at hand. Good farmers have pri- 
vate offices in their homes or farms, 
equipped with roll-top desks, typewriters 
and printed stationery. Many of them 
have given their estate some attractive 
name, which looks well on a letterhead 
and helps to get business. Then the 
modern man keeps a complete set of 
books, setting down his income and ex. 
penditures, and when the end of the 
year comes he will know to the cent 
what each crop has netted him, and 
which crops have been a loss.” 


New Bedford Manufacturer 
Uses Aquarium for Ad 


Wm. F. Nye, of New Bedford, Mass., 
who markets porpoise oil for watch and 
clock use recently furnished the New 
York aquarium with a number of live 

orpoises. Not only did the porpoises 

y their antics in the big aquarium pool 
amuse many sightseers but the news- 
paper reporters saw human interest in 
the porpoises and turned in considerable 
copy as a result. 

Mr. Nye was not slow in hitching his 
business to the porpoise publicity. In 
the December 10 number of the Jewel- 
ers’ Circular-Weekly, he ran a full-page 
ad with a photograph ot fishermen drag- 
ging a porpoise along a seashore. This 
text signed by Wm. F. Nye accompanied 
the picture: 

“We invite every watchmaker within 
reach of the New York Aquarium to 
visit the fine exhibit of live porpoises 
now swimming in the big pool. 

“These porpoises were furnished by 
us to the New York Zodlogical Society 
and are the only porpoises now in 
captivity. 

“It is from the jaws of these animals 
that we obtain the finest watch and 
clock oil, and which is the acknowledged 
oil of the world for this purpose.” 


Sewer Pipe Company’s Effort 
to Convince Taxpayers 


The W. S. Dickey Clay Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Kansas City, has 
started a newspaper campaign for the 
purpose of educating the public on 
sewer construction. aturally the pub- 
lic seldom buys sewer pipe, but the 
pla¢ing of certain facts before the peo- 
ple will have a moral effect on the public 
officers who are called upon to take 
care of this kind of work for the peo- 
ple. The taxpayer wi:l undoubtedly 
profit in many ways from the informa- 
tion he will secure through this broad 
educational work. 
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This is one of the 50 Signs 


octobar 17%,’ 1912- 


The Re Co Maxwell Compary . 
Trenton, Node 
Gentlemen : ~ 
We wish © take this opportuni ty to 
the great mount of pudlicity 
m tne fitty bulletin 
our Company 2 us along 
Lroad between 


We have received & great number of 
inqairies for owr c@8 which have deen traced 
air eotiy back to these pulletia posris, ani we 
count these as mong our pest eavertising methods. 

The ingemaity of the desie® end 
faithfulness of the execution of theee pulle 
poaras snowld reflect great credit to your 


Company - 


the 
tin 


Yours very truly. 
Szy AUTOCAR COMPANY, 
2Z, ) 
puc- pactory Seles Mansger+ 


We Have 50 Sign Boards Ready. Write Us 





The R.C Maxwell C 
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Diary of a National Ad- 
vertising Manager 





How One Unrepresentative Pub- 
lication Brought Pressure to 
Bear Through the Dealers—Be- 
fore Leaving for Vacation Presi- 
dent Reviews Hawkins’ Work and 
Estimates His Value 





By Roy B. Simpson. 
Adv. Megr., Roberts, Johnson & Rand 
Shoe Company, St. Louis 
SIXTEENTH WEEK—CONCLUSION 


FTER the harrowing experi- 
ences. of the past week I must 
conclude, finally, that my fellow- 
workers in the Crescent Stove and 
Range Company, from Mr. Adams, 
the. president, down to Danny 
Clayton, the elevator boy, are all 
one-hundred per cent human, and 
they are healthy and loyal to boot. 
But how about myself? I won- 
der if I stack up to the standard 
of this institution? When Mr. 
Adams hired me I asked him to 
watch my work for three months 
and take my measure again. I 
figured that it would take me at 
least three months to get started, 
and that my future with this 
company would depend largely on 
getting the right start. 

Some advertisers promise to 
support the advertising manager 
before he starts, but later they 
do not. Many of my fellow ad- 
vertising managers know that 
this is true. Therefore, I deter- 
mined at the outset to impose 
upon myself the obligation of 
making good within three months. 
Mr. Adams accepted what he 
termed these “very unusual con- 
ditions.” 

Here is the sixteenth week of 
my incumbency, and I am waiting 
for the call into the front office to 
be lined up and polished. But | 
haven’t spent much time guessing 
about this and won’t cross the 
bridge until I get there. 

This is a blue Monday. Every- 
body is carrying a grouch. This 
Monday a year ago our orders 
amounted to $42,000, but to-day 
they are only $17,000. Looks like 
we never will have any more win- 
ter weather. People won’t buy- 
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stoves while they are sitting on 
their front porches. 
* *k xk 

Tuespay—To-day’s mail re. 
minds me of a visit from Will 
Callman, advertising manager of 
the National Farm Banner, some 
two weeks ago. Will showed me 
pictures of the new plant they 
have just completed in his home 
town of Boonville. He promised 
great things in the line of service 
from the Banner, and said he 
ought to have our business. 

The Banner is a clean paper 
with a circulation of 60,000, most 
of it concentrated in three South- 
ern States. The subscription price 
is one dollar a year. The only 
thing against it is the lack of co- 
operation with advertisers. | 
pointed out this fact and referred 
to the aggressive dealer work of 
several other farm papers, men- 
tioning two that we had put on 
our list as a result of enthusias- 
tic letters from our _ dealers 
commending them for the good 
work they are doing. 

Callman was interested. He 
declared he would start a dealer 
campaign at once. My morning 
mail proved that he is trying to 
influence the Crescent Stove and 
Range Company through the deal- 
er. The first four letters I opened 
contained a page from the Ban- 
ner, and on the margin of each 
was written “I recommend this 
paper for advertising in this sec- 
tion.” Each page was signed by 
a different merchant, all of them 
Crescent dealers. 

The sameness of these missives 
made me look at the envelopes. 
All of them were postmarked 
“Boonville,” and were addressed 
on the same typewriter. Evidently 
Mr. Callman picked these up on 
his way home and mailed them 
direct from his office. The fifth 
letter revealed the extent of his 
co-operative scheme. It read as 
follows: 

Patty & Berc, Biur Mounp 
GENTLEMEN: 

The Crescent Stove and Range Com- 
pany is about to use a large list of farm 
papers for advertising their ranges. It 
will be to your advantage to have them 
use the National Farm Banner, which 
reaches every home in your State. It 
has more subscribers right in your com- 
munity than all other papers combined. 
You can do yourself a favor by writ 
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ing on the enclosed page ‘Recommend 
this paper for eg tgge your goods,” 
or something like it, and mailing it to 
the Crescent Stove and Range Com- 
pany. A stamped envelope is enclosed, 
therefore it won’t cost you a cent. 
Please do this at once and oblige 
NATIONAL FaRM BANNER. 

This kind of dealer “work” 

won’t get any of our business. 
x * * 


WepnEspaAy—The board of di- 
rectors met to-day to discuss the 
business outlook for the coming 
year. The chief topic was dealer 
co-operation, and I was invited 
into the meeting. We are all in 
accord on the proposition that 
this is one of the biggest success 
factors in advertising. 

The merchant that pushes an 
advertised line in a half-hearted 
way should give up the line and 
get another that he can push. 
Too many dealers, particularly 
those in the smaller towns, reason 
that when they spend a dollar to 
advertise any line they'are adver- 
tising “the manufacturers’ goods.” 
This is wrong. When we ship 
the goods to the merchant and he 
pays for them they are his goods. 
It is his duty to help us to help 
him sell them. 

Before the meeting adjourned 
Mr. Adams announced that he 
would leave next Saturday’ for a 
two months’ vacation in Califor- 
nia. Then he remarked, “Haw- 
kins, I'll see you in the morning.” 

x ok Ok 

THurspAY—To-day my_ char- 
acter was neatly manicured. Mr. 
Adams took out his knife and cut 
off the rough spots. There were 
more of them than I thought, but 
the operation will make me 
healthier, wealthier and wiser. 

When the Big Chief’s buzzer 
rang it didn’t take me ten seconds 
to cross the building to his of- 
fice. He removed his glasses, 
wiped them, and began to talk: 

“Mr. Hawkins, you made me 
agree to review your work at the 
end of three months and point 
out your weaknesses. Your re- 
quest was so very unusual that J 
did not forget it. For the last 
three weeks I have been thinking 
how best to approach the subject 
and just what to say. 

“This little experiment has 
been a good thing for me because 
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it has made me a closer student 
of advertising. It is going to do 
you a lot of good because you 
have several weak links in your 
chain—I mean weak according to 
our views of this business, and 
I’m sure you haven’t yét discov- 
ered them. 

“T always take off my hat to 
any man who is studying himself 
and is willing to see himself as 
others see him. All of us make 
mistakes. The man who can go 
through a year in an active busi- 
ness like this without making a 
mistake is ready for a bigger and 
better life than he will ever get 
here on earth. 

“The trouble with most of us 
is that we are so busy with our 
own affairs that we often neglect 
to remind our fellow-workers 
that they are going against the 
tide—when we find them headed 
in that direction. The one result 
of this is inefficiency. 

“I believe we have an able lot 
of men at the head of our several 
departments. Sometimes a man 
will get tired and worn from the 
incessant demands upon his nerv- 
ous energy and render hasty 
judgment on an important propo- 
sition. He should not be offended 
if his co-workers take issue with 
him and set him right. 

“IT am glad to say that there are 
more differences of opinion than 
errors of judgment in this insti- 
tution. But these differences do 
a vast amount of good because 
they result in a more thorough 
appreciation of one  another’s 
work. We thresh out our differ- 
ences in conference. Then we 
fully understand each other. 

“Now, Ralph, here is the point 
I want to emphasize. No man is 
any bigger than his thoughts. If 
a man thinks big things he is more 
likely to do big things. I want 
to commend you for the good sys- 
tem and orderliness of your de- 
partment. You have the right 
men to handle the details and you 
are devoting your energies to the 
larger problems of our business. 

“Your predecessor wouldn’t let 
a soul touch our catalogue. It 
was a nightmare to him. He put 
in nearly a month of his time on 
each catalogue and neglected other 
work equally as important. I note 
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that you spent about three days 
planning your catalogue and your 
boys finished it. 

“Thinking is hard work. We 
could not afford to pay an adver- 
tising manager $10,000 a year to 
write the ads and do the detail 
and routine work that can be 
done by men at twenty to forty 
a week. I am greatly pleased that 
your department is so well or- 
ganized along this line. 

“But, Hawkins, listen to me! 
You are too blamed thin-skinned 
for your own good. Let me ex- 
plain what I mean. I have 
watched you like a hawk. Others 
have watched you. Every man in 
this company is being watched by 
someone else. If a weak link de- 
velops in somebody’s chain we 
pull it out and put in a strong 
link. I get called down often in 
the directors’ meetings for some 
fault that has developed while I 
wasn’t looking. 

“T say you are thin-skinned, and 
I'll prove it. Three times you 
have fancied that you were neg- 
lected. Twice you submitted 
plans to me and [ glanced through 
them hurriedly because I was in a 
hurry to get away. I compli- 
mented you by telling you to ‘go 
ahead.’ You thought I was in- 
different. It made you peevish 
and your face showed it. You 
were cross with everybody in 
your department for a whole day. 

“Tt seems to be a common thing 
for advertising men to be over- 
sensitive. I know several and 
they are all alike, but I want our 
advertising manager to have a 
hide like a rhinoceros and go the 
limit in pushing and butting with- 
out being anybody’s goat. 

“Another thing. You take your 
office home with you and put in 
a lot of extra hours when you 
should be enjoying your family. 
If you cannot do a day’s work in 
our nine office hours get more 
help. Any advertising manager 
who thinks he is gaining anything 
by plotting and planning at night 
is fooling no one but himself. I 
don’t appreciate it. Cut it out. 

“Two of our directors have 
criticised you for submitting plans 
involving conditions to be met five 
years hence. They called you a 
dreamer. I'll support you on this. 
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because it is good dreaming. This 
business as it stands to-day is the 
realization of a dream I had years 
ago. Every wonderful invention 
—every great business enterprise 
—was once a dream. We are all 
keenly interested in this year’s 
business, but let us dream big 
dreams and work hard to make 
them come true. 

“Still another criticism, and’ a 
very helpful one. You are quite a 
pedestrian. Your favorite exer- 
cise is a long walk. This is purely 
physical exercise. Mentally it 
does not help you a particle. 
While you are walking you are 
thinking about this business, 
There’s nothing like golf for di- 
verting a man’s mind from his 
business. When you _ begin to 
hammer that little white ball you 
forget you had a job. You started 
golf two months ago. Keep it. 
up. When winter comes take up 
bowling. 

“T am glad to note your inter- 
est in the mechanical side of our 
business. You have spent con- 
siderable time in our factories, 
but you haven't done more than 
learn the parts of our line. Jim: 
Lane tells me you are an apt pu- 
pil. I want you to be as good a 
stove maker as you expect to be- 
come a stove advertiser. 

“Now here is a surprise for you 
and I am through. I have the 
utmost confidence in you, because 
I tried you myself. The men 
with whom you have been asso- 
ciated for the last dozen years 
or more gave you a mighty good 
pedigree, both as to character and 
ability, but I wanted to tempt you 
a little. That offer of Nat Weil’s 
to give you an automobile was a 
frame-up. You got sore, and 
justly so. 

“Now, boy, this is all. I hope 
I haven’t cut too deep. You are 
a good man for your job, and if 
you will make the little -correc- 
tions IJ have noted there’s no 
reason why you shouldn’t remain 
with us as long as you wish. I 
will leave for the West next Sat- 
urday, but. will see you again be- 
fore I go.” 

%. *.4 


FripAay—That talk with the 


Boss yesterday was like a tonic. 
Will start now by leaving my 


















work behind me when I go home. 
Then I’ll put my hide through a 
tanning process and go in for 
more real play. out-doors, 

Jane has been keeping books on 
my shortcomings for five years. 
I feel humiliated that the Big 
Chief should be the one to reform 
me. Hereafter my wife’s admo- 
nitions will not 2, unheeded 


SaturpAY—Now is the time to 
close your pages, Little Diary. I 
have inflicted much punishment 
upon you, but it has not been 
wholly unmixed with pleasure. I 
will put you away for three years 
until all sores have healed, and 
then I will betray these confi- 
dences to my friends through the 
columns of Printers’ INK. Until 
then, good-bye. 

(The End.) 





Bomar Leaves Courier-Journal 


H. V. Bomar, circulation manager of 
the Courier-Journal and Times, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has resigned, effective Janu- 
ary 1, to devote all of his time to the 
management of the Bomar-Summers 
Hardware Company, a retail concern 
of Louisville. 
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“Printers’ Ink” Sharing in Pio- 
neer Work in Paris 


Jacques W. ARRAINES. 
43 Rue De Caumartin 43 
Paris, Dec. 1, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
am pleased in enclosing $3.00 for 
the renewal of my subscription, and am 
only too glad to remain an enthusiastic 
member of the Printers’ Ink family. 
Should I add that France is at last 
coming to a better understanding of ad- 
vertising. After one year’s heavy strain 
I succeeded in getting together about 
twenty-five men doing advertising on a 
professional basis, advertising managers, 
The first meet- 
ing has been held and the idea adopted 
to form an association for the study of 
better seca ge Should I add more 
that Printers’ Ink would be studied 
and play its interesting part in our de- 
bate. All that you could suggest on 
this subject would be welcomed and I 
should personally be honored if corre- 
spondence in the further development 
of our association can interest you. 
Would you be so kind to send me 
the book of Paul Cherington’s, “Adver- 
tising as a Business Force,’’ and invoice, 
that I remit money by next mail. 
7. W. ARRAINES. 





H. M. Weinstock will have charge of 
the advertising and sales departments 
of the Cooper Underwear Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., beginning January 1, 
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CHICAGO IS THE PULSE OF 
AMERICA 


@ You can find out what reception 
your product may expect through- 
out the country by using Poster 
Advertising in this city. 


@ Its polygenous population is 


is covered by the finest poster ad- 
vertising plant in the world. 


THE AMERICAN POSTING SERVICE 


B. W. ROBBINS, President 


cyclopean girth 


Chicago, Illinois 
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How Hershey Makes Its 
Window Trim of Value 


"THE manufacturer who gives 
the retail merchant an attract- 
ive window trim invariably gets 
big returns for his investment. The 
new window trim of the Hershey 
Milk Chocolate Company is get- 
ting preferred window space ev- 
erywhere. This trim consists of 
a lithographed background about 
three by six feet of a picture of 
the home of Hershey Cocoa and 
Milk Chocolate. In the fore- 
ground a lithographed sheet rep- 
resenting meadows, streams and 
field is placed on the floor. Upon 
this farmhouses, barns, silo, etc., 
made out of cardboard are ar- 
ranged to represent a prosperous 
farm scene. In the meadows are 
placed cut-out trees, cows, fences 
and various things incidental to 
farm life. The fences, cows, etc., 
are held in position by pins fast- 
ened into the window floor. The 
whole picture is true to life, high- 
ly colored and certainly carries 
home the message that the Her- 
shey Milk Chocolates are made 
on a farm. Also it conveys the 
impression that the cows from 
which the Hershey milk is taken 
are nourished in beautiful green 
meadows, through which flow 
streams of clear, pure water. 

This miniature farm scene is so 
carefully constructed that it gets 
the attention of every one pass- 
ing the store. Dealers are fur- 
nished with complete instructions 
showing how to put the trim to- 
gether properly. Without a dia- 
gram and detailed instructions 
this trim would be spoiled by the 
average dealer. 


Can’t Fix Watch Prices 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in a decision filed recently 
has supported Charles A. Keene, a 
egg ey of 180 Broadway, in the fight 
e has been making against the Wal- 
tham Watch Company, of Waltham, 
Mass. He, says the ee York Times, 
has been selling one of the company’s 
watches, known as the Riverside move- 
ment, size 16, for $17.85, including the 
case, although according to an agree- 


ment which all dealers in the watch in 
this country had to sign, it was not to 
be sold at less than $28.50 with the 
cost of the case added. 








British Looking Toward Amer- 
ican Market 


Tue ADVERTISING WorLp. 
Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 9, 1918, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Owing to the reduction in the Amer. 
ican tariff, European (especially British) 
manufacturers are evincing a keener in- 
terest in America as a market for their 


‘ goods than at any previous time in the 


history of commerce. ‘The British 
agents of American newspapers and ad- 
vertising agencies are daily receiving re- 
quests for information from responsible 
advertisers, and there can be no doubt 
that in the near future a large number 
of important British advertisers will 
come into the American field. 

At the International Advertising Ex- 
hibition to be held in London in the 
spring of 1914, every country in Eu- 
rope will be represented by its foremost 
newspapers and agencies; and such far- 
distant countries as China, Japan, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, etc., will also 
be in evidence. 

In view of the possibilities offered 
by the American market under the new 
tariff we are assured that the American 
representation will be particularly 
strong. The London representatives of 
the foremost American newspapers— 
men in a_ position to judge—are en- 
thusiastically supporting the movement. 
Special facilities will be afforded Amer- 
ican agencies and publishers of meeting 
the leading advertisers of every country 
in Europe. 

H. Vat Fisuer, 
irector. 


Technical Publicity Association 
Discusses Graphic Arts 


At the December 11 meeting of the 
Technical Publicity Association, Benja- 
min Nash, art director of Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., took up the art end of the 
discussion. He didn’t think much of 
the bulk of technical advertising being 
done, especially in the trade press. It 
was beyond him how any advertiser 
could spend the money for space and 
then be satisfied with a few lines of 
copy with a cut of the machine stuck 
in somewhere to sort of fill up space. 
He pleaded for illustrations that 
showed the machine in action; illustra- 
tions which would get attention and 
hold interest by showing. a man the 
service the machine would render, rather 
than so much iron and wood. 

J. A. Anderson, of the Electro-Light 
Engraving Company, talked on the dif- 
ferent engraving processes, bringing out 
his points with a chart. A. Ringler. 
an electrotyper, compared the lead and 
wax processes of electrotyping. The 
talk of Oliver L. Bell, of the Robert 
L. Stillson Company, printers, will ap- 
peat in an early issue of Printers’ INK. 


The Weideman Company, of Cleve- 
land, is advertising “The Commodore 
Brand” of condensed mince meat by 
simply showing a cut of the peees. 
No copy is used except that which ap- 
pears on the label of the package. 
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GUARANTEED CIRCULATION OVER 800,000 A MONTH 
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41 FOURTH AVENUE, COR. 3ist STREET 





New York City. Decembor 22nd.,1913. 


tir. Louis Sruch, Chairman, 
advertising Audit Association, 
c/o American Radiator Conpany, 
Chicago, 111. 

Dear Sir:- 

The Printers' Ink announcement of the proposed 
merging of circulation auditing interests has just come 
to our notice. 

We are for it. 


Please accopt our thanks, our emiorsement, and 
our subscription. 


The more advertisers will examine into the 
character, quality, and circulation methods, as well as 
the quantity of magazine circulation, the better it will 
suit the publishers of TODAY'S MAGAZINE FOR WOMRN. 

With the Season's Sest Wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 


TOAY'S laGazhDe, 


Advertising Manager. 
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mean 
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HEN a first-class copy idea has a space 9 ft. 
high and up to 21 ft. wide in which to make 
good, plus all the assistance of color printing 

and conspicuous location, you can depend upon it 

that its appeal to the public is strong. 

















For example: 


| a) a 1 ee At Sport News 
Dy THE ST.LOUIS REPUBLIC at - - 


NEXT TO 
A SEAT IN 
THE 


GRAND STAND ie 





This is one of three 24-sheet posters (9x21 ft.) used 
alternately in a 12-months’ campaign in St. Louis and suburbs. 
The other designs presented other messages. In addition to 
the regular stands of these posters, an extra display was made 
for 39 weeks on special illuminated boards as well as other 
3-sheet posters on theatre stands during the summer months. 





you money if they are used as a 
yor campaign. 
OMTLY WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


GASSOCIATION, ‘izkee 4 


Oty 5c lsley0'gs.'8 htselsr ue d's.00-0 Aion 1015 Fullerton ge St, Louis, Mo. 
Mae ee. BOOS THTOOP, INC..........05ccccccecsseccces 12th Floor Tribune Bldg., Chicago, ‘TIL 
, Pa. | Wall’s National poster Service, Inc., 

i, 0. 101 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass., & 5th Ave, Bldg., New York City 
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Three Editions 
Sold Out 


The publishers of The North 
American Review announce 
that the December issue—the 
largest in ten years—was en- 
tirely sold out. 


~ 


A second edition was sold out 
in three days. 


A third edition is now prac- 
tically exhausted. 


This is a unique situation in 
the periodical field. It 
presages an interesting future 
for this publication under the 
new editorship of George 
Harvey. 


Forms for Feb. close Jan. 10. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


For worth while articles 






































B. R. T. Explains Its 
Troubles in Paid Space 





Advertises City Demands as Re- 
quiring “Miracles” and Rests Its 
Case with the People—President 
Williams Tells “Printers’ Ink” 
of Advantages Paid Space Has 
Over Press Agent 





EELING that it had been 
asked to do the impossible in 
making certain improvements 


without interfering with existing 
travel, the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company has again laid 
its case before the people and the 
public service commissioners, 
through the means of large paid 
space in the Brooklyn papers. 

It appears that the city has 
specified that the B. R. T. is to 
dig out its Sea Beach right of 
way to a width of sixty feet, to 
put in retaining walls, construct 
bridges at street intersections, 
build stations, take care of inter- 
secting water pipes and sewers, 
re-locate the present tracks and 
add two more, all “without any 
disturbance or interference with 
existing travel.” To do this the 
B. R. T. says requires a “miracle,” 
and as “we are only corporate and 
human” it can’t be done. 

Following its custom of using 
large paid space for the purpose 
of influencing public sentiment in 
such predicaments the B. R. T. 
gathered together several in- 
stances of where the people had 
expected it to perform similar 
miracles and published them in 
the form of a half-page signed 
editorial under the caption, “The 
B. R. T. and Miracles.” 

The base of the ad rested on 
the “miracle” that the public ex- 
pected the B. R. T. to perform in 
the matter of the Sea Beach line. 
The enormity of the undertaking 
was shown, the cost made public, 
and it was pointed out that the 
B. R. T. was paying the whole 
cost of this engineering feat, 
whereas other municipalities usu- 
ally shared the expense. 

But the complainant did not 
whine over the task confronting 
it. It simply said: “Frankly, 
South Brooklynites and public 
service commissioners, we cannot 
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do it. We do not know of any- 
body who can. We do not know 
of any similar human undertak- 
ing which has been carried out 
without some interruption to traf- 
fic or inconvenience to the people. 
We will do the best we can, but 
we cannot satisfy such impossible 
—even if complimentary—expec- 
tations.” 

Then followed other instances 
of “miracles” which the company 
had been asked to perform, and 
the ad concluded with a well- 
turned paragraph about the pub- 
lic considering it all right for in- 
dividuals to construct buildings, 
tear up streets and make life mis- 
erable for their neighbors; or for 
the city to temporarily drive busi- 
ness from the thoroughfares and 
create all kinds of annoyances, 
but “such is the faith of these 
modern ‘miracle’ believers in the 
railroads of Brooklyn, that no 
matter whether hampered by the 
city’s improvements or by the 
radical reconstruction and exten- 
sion of their own facilities these 
railroads are expected to keep in 
undisturbed motion every wheel 
in their vast and complicated me- 
chanism of transportation.” 

It is the general belief that the 
advertisement was the work of 
Colonel T. S. Williams, president 
of the B. R. T., who in his early 
career was a newspaper reporter 
and later prominent in newspaper 
work. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAMS’ VIEWS OF 
PAID SPACE AND PRESS AGENTS 


Colonel Williams’ opinions on 
corporation advertising are fa- 
miliar to most New Yorkers who 
will remember the _ interesting 
campaign he conducted at the time 
of the awarding of the Broadway 
subway contract by the city. It 
was due in no small measure to 
this advertising that the B. R. T. 
was finally awarded the contract, 
and naturally the company has 
since pursued a straight course of 
getting the public on its side 


through advertising even in mat- 
ters of seemingly little moment. 

In an interview given PRINTERS’ 
Inx, Colonel Williams outlined 
his views on the use of paid space 
for influencing public opinion. 
He said: 
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“The public sometimes gets a 
wrong idea of corporations just 
as it does of individuals. Indivi- 
duals may be right but not popu- 
lar. In order to have a good rep- 
utation a corporation must not 
only be right generally and sin- 
cere in its purposes, but the public 
must believe it is right and sin- 
cere. Perhaps there is not the 
same objection on the ground of 
modesty to a corporation’s adver- 
tising for good will as there is in 
the case of a similar effort by 
individuals, but as the represen- 
tative of a corporation I would 
deplore advertising solely for the 
purpose of getting the good will 
of the public or of the newspa- 
pers. Unfortunately many public 
service corporations have past 
prejudices to overcome. Some 
of these have their origin in prac- 
tices not praiseworthy; others in 
conditions for which the corpora- 
tions are not responsible, but for 
which they are held responsible by 
an uninformed public. 

“The essential thing, 1 think, 
for a public service Prine 
to convince the public—not only 
by its utterances and its attitude 
but by its acts—that it is honestly 
and intelligently trying to conduct 
its business, and then not to hesi- 
tate fully to inform the public 
of all the facts and conditions 
which attach to honest and intel- 
ligent administration. If a cor- 
poration is imbued with high pur- 
poses and intelligent policies it 
has nothing to fear from taking 
the public into its confidence, and 
it can afford to hit out straight 
from the shoulder at all those in- 
fluences—official or otherwise— 
which interfere with honest and 
intelligent administration.” 

The Colonel’s idea of “hitting 
out straight from the shoulder” is 
well illustrated by the scrap-book 
of big advertisements which have 
been used from time to time in 
putting various issues before the 
people and city officials. Most of 
these ads have appeared in Brook- 
lyn and New York papers. 

As to press agents the Colonel 
entertains no delusions. He says 
that for some purposes they may 
have their uses, but he believes 
that paid space, free from the edi- 
torial blue-pencil and his to do 
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with as he wills, is best suited to 
the needs of the honest corpora- 
tion. Of the press agent and his 
work the Colonel said: 

“While all people like to get 
something for nothing I have al- 
ways believed that the proper 
course for a corporation is (out- 
side of the publication of matters 
of general news) to pay for the 
space occupied in the newspapers. 
I appreciate that press agents are 
fashionable in some cases, and 
that the reputations of individ- 
uals, as well as corporations, are 
sometimes made by that shrewd 
class of workers, but this reflec- 
tion does not increase my respect 
for the newspapers, or for those 
who engage the services of press 
agents. 

“Properly conducted the ,ad- 
vertising columns of the news- 
papers can be used to great ad- 
vantage by a corporation. As- 
suming that the corporation is 
right it can afford to be perfectly 
frank in its advertising utter- 
ances. No matter what views the 
newspaper may hold editorially 
on subjects relating to corpora- 
tions, the advertising space at the 
disposal of a corporation can be 
utilized not only in defensive but 
offensive campaigns. The same 
situation prevails as to official or 
individual complaints and attacks. 
If a corporation is unjustly 
treated, either by the public or by 
public officials, I see no reason 
why it should not make the facts 
known, so that a'l intelligent peo- 
ple may form their independent 
judgments. 

“We are all in one sense or an- 
other servants of the community 
in which we live. Each has his 
own part to play, and to the ex- 
tent that that part involves com- 
mon actors each must respect 
the role of others. In this great 
play, in which public ‘ officials. 
public service corporations and 
have their 
respective parts, the joint per- 
formance should be such _ that 
lookers-on may determine which 
players are responsible for fail- 
ures. I am thoroughly convinced 
that frank talk straight from the 
shoulder is a good policy for cor- 
porations, as it is generally for 
individuals.” 
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In no other city in America does one news- © 
paper so completely outclass its contem- 
poraries, in both quantity and quality of 
circulation, as does 


The Times 


in 


Los Angeles 


THE TIMES’ confessed popularity, and the 
profitableness of its columns to its advertising 
patrons, are attested by the fact that it regu- 
larly prints a greater volume, and a greater 
variety of “Liner” (classified) and Display 
advertising than any other newspaper in the. 
world. Reason: The high standing and quality 


of its clientele. 


Record for the First 9 Months of 1913 
Advertising - : 13,053,300 lines 


Every-day average circulation 64,913 copies 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: 


Williams, Lawrence, Cresmer Compariy, New York and Chicago 
R. F. Bidwell Company, San Franci California 
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Profitable Use of Mail 
Enclosures 


Varied Nature of the Material That 
May Be Included—How the New 
York Bell Telephone Company 
Plans Its Enclosures—How Many 
Pieces Can Safely Be Inserted 
without Detracting from Message ? 


UCH of interest to adver- 

tisers was brought out at 
the four Wednesday Round Table 
meetings held by the Buffalo Ad 
Club in November and December. 
The general topic was “The Stuff 
That Mail Is Made of.” ‘The sec- 
ond meeting of the series was de- 
voted to the subject “Making the 
Postage Stamp Do Extra Duty,” 
and the discussion was’ partici- 
pated in by several well-known 
Buffalo advertisers. James Wal- 
len, who conducted the four meet- 
ings, opened the discussion. He 
said in part: 

‘““The people you address 
through the mail are pretty well 
classified, and, being classified, it 
is much easier to say what you 
want to convey to them. Bright, 
epigrammatic mail enclosures can- 
not possibly do any harm. The 
cost of production is low. The 
cost of distribution is taken care 
of by your regular mail. 

“The purpose to which folders, 
cards and’ other inserts may be 
devoted are as varied as the ex- 
planations of the income tax. 
They may announce a special of- 
fering that your house is making. 
They may deal with some special 
product for a special purpose. 
They may give forth an announce- 
ment of a change in your organi- 
zation. If the Government is fig- 
uring out that you have designs 
on the planet earth, the enclos- 
ure may be your defense. 

“One enclosure to a letter is 
enough. People often say that 
the enclosure detracts from the 
text of the letter itself. I be- 
lieve that this may be so, if there 
are too many, but one neat, com- 
pact capsule of selling microbes 
will aid your letter. It would be 
a calamity if the enclosure de- 
tracted from your letter, and a 
tragedy if it distracted from your 
monthly statement, 








“Now, my experience with en. 
closures has been very gratifying, 
I have seen their power proved in 
this—that, while my letters have 
been filed away, never to be un- 
filed, the little enclosure I sent 
out with the letter was to be 
found on the man’s desk or in 
his pocket. I have seen to it 
that they have been well-printed 
and the copy breezy.” 

George W. Billings, advertising 
manager for the Western Division 
of the New York Telephone 
Company, presented a digest of 
the ideas and methods utilized in 
connection with the mail solicita- 
tions of his department. 

“Most of you are reasonably 
familiar with the fact that our 
statements are rendered monthly. 
In Buffalo we maintain what we 
know as an accounting center for 
the Western Division of our com- 
pany, covering practically all of 
Western New York. Here are 
prepared in the neighborhood of 
eighty thousand statements each 
month. It has always seemed too 
good an opportunity for the dis- 
tribution of advertising literature 
to be overlooked. We have at- 
tempted to systematize such usage. 

“We also use enclosures with 
correspondence. In fact, our in- 
structions to the local field forces 
provide that every letter mailed 
from the local office to a sub- 
scriber or a prospective subscriber 
should contain some piece of ad- 
vertising literature. 


JUDGMENT IN SELECTING MATTER 


“Judgment is used in selecting 
this literature. Letters to busi- 
ness houses contain business cir- 
culars only, and in like manner 
letters to home folks contain 
homey literature. We go still 
further in our selection of adver- 
tising materials for correspond- 
ence, for instance, with a letter to 
a business subscriber, who has 
one telephone, where our records 
of his use of the telephone show 
that he should have’ more than 
one. In such cases we slip in a 
little circular calling attention to 
the advantages of adequate serv- 
ice. In letters to residence sub- 
scribers we sometimes use litera- 
ture advocating extension tele- 
phones placed upstairs, or in some 
other convenient location. The 























same plan is followed in using en- 
closures when receipted statements 
are mailed to any subscribers. In 
this line I can quote an instance 
where one attractive little circu- 
lar, featuring advantages of indi- 
vidual line service, being mailed 
to a party-line subscriber, resulted 
in a valuable increase in business. 


ENCLOSURES PLANNED IN ADVANCE 


“While this plan has been fol- 
lowed with considerable success, 
the biggest thing in our habits of 
making double use of two-cent 
postage lies in the use, as I stated, 
of mailing with our monthly state- 
ments. We do not work in a 
haphazard way. Each year the 
advertising men from the different 
divisions of our company through- 
out the State get together early 
in the spring and set up a schedule 
of enclosures to be used for the 
succeeding twelve months. It will 
be easily understood what a val- 
uable means this method gives us 
of making any general announce- 
ment to our customers, or, in 
other words, our subscribers. 

“There is a point, however, in 
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the use of such a plan, as I have 
endeavored to outline, which I 
believe should not be overlooked. 
Without going into the question 
from any psychological point of 
view, it has always seemed very 
apparent to me that there is a 
possibility of overdoing in this 
idea. While, as a matter of 
course, every little circular that 
we use is intensely interesting to 
us, and, of course, should be wel- 
comed joyfully and studied by 
every recipient until the point of 
the advertising argument reaches 
home, unfortunate as it may seem, 
this is not always done. 

“It is a very easy matter to 
tire a man out with a continuous 
bombardment of advertising liter- 
ature, no matter how valuable it 
may seem to you. We have had 
many arguments among ourselves 
in our little so-called advertising 
conferences on this point, and, 
while I am forced to admit that, 
in many of these arguments, I 
have been in the minority, I still 
firmly believe that my genéral 
thought on the question is right. 
It has been confirmed by some of 
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my very good friends here in the 
club and in other circles in Buf- 
falo, who- have been unkind 
enough to ask me why I insist 
on loading up every communica- 
tion with literature of some sort, 
especially in connection with 
monthly statements, when a little 
reminder calling for coin of the 
realm is in itself a rather unpleas- 
ant sort of mail. 

“So in this division we make a 
practice of giving our customers 
a little rest now and then for 
perhaps two months or three 
months, and it has always seemed 
to us that in so doing we insure 
their gratitude. From the amount 
of comment developed after the 
use of some attractive circular, 
after a vacation of two or three 
months, we believe we are justified 
in our opinion. 

“There are one or two season- 
able pieces of advertising litera- 
ture that can be relied on, how- 
ever, and your customers reach 
the. frame of mind where they 
actually expect it, and feel abused 
if they don’t get it. One instance 
in my own line of business is in 
our use on the first of March 
each year of what we know as 
‘Three Months at a Glance’ cal- 
endars. We have used this type 
of enclosure for three years, so 
that our patrons have come to look 
for it. During the months of 
January and February, preceding 
the mailing of our March 1 state- 
ments, we receive many requests 
as to when our calendars are go- 
ing to be ready. 

“With our October statements, 
which we send out at a time when 
many people have just returned 
from their summer homes, we use 
an enclosure which calls attention 
to their many ‘Unreachable 
Friends,’ whe have no telephones 
and cannot be called up for bridge 
and theatre parties and the one 
hundred and one things when they 
are most wanted. In this en- 
closure we advise that they send 
us the names of these ‘Unreach- 
able Friends,’ that we may try to 
induce them to have a ’phone 
placed in their homes. This plan 
has worked out very successfully. 

“Along in December we send 
out an enclosure, calling attention 
to the ease with which people may 
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purchase Christmas presents by 
telephone; and in January, when 
the weather is usually the worst, 
our enclosures advise them to 
stay within doors and thus avoid 
the possibility of catching a seri- 
ous cold which may end in pneu- 
monia.” 

At this meeting, John McF. 
Howie, manager of the Hotel 
Touraine, Buffalo, gave his im- 
pressions of mail enclosures from 
the standpoint of the recipient. 

One of the pertinent things 
which Mr. Howie stated was in 
regard to the physical makeup of 
enclosures." He noted that the 
impressive enclosure must pos- 
sess advantages along the line of 
good workmanship, as to paper, 
typography and color. It must 
have beauty, but above all things, 
must be easily read. “Poor eye- 
sight is the rule, not the excep- 
tion, these days, and I wish to im- 
press the importance of consider- 
ing the things which make for 
legibility,” said Mr. Howie. 

The discussion which followed 
demonstrated that advertisers 
are “Making the Postage Stamp 
Do Extra Duty,” only when the 
text of the enclosure has a dis- 
tinct purpose. The successful 
mail enclosure has character, defi- 
nite intent and physical attract- 
iveness. Miscellaneous junk is no 
longer dumped into the mail by 
good advertisers. As Mr. Bill- 
ings showed, mail enclosures are 
included in the studied publicity 
plan and have a distinct mission 
to perform, otherwise they are 
detrimental and expensive. 


Railroads Dissolve Joint Ad- 
vertising Work 


The joint advertising bureau main- 
tained by the New Haver, Boston & 
Maine and Maine Central railroads at 
South Station, Boston, will be discon- 
tinued after January 1. Each railroad 
will have its own advertising depart- 
ment hereafter. W. P. Read, formerly 
chief time table clerk of the New 
Haven, who has been in charge of the 
bureau, will be advertising agent of the 
New Haven only and the department 
will be moved to the general office build- 
ing at New Haven. It is understood 
that Robert H. Newcomb will have 


charge of publicity matters for the Bos- 

ton & Maine and that the Maine Cen- 

tral’s advertising will be handled by the 

oa passenger department at Port- 
nd. 

















Advertising Policy of 
New Haven R. R. 





Facts Testified to by C. W. Barron 
Before Massachusetts Public 
Service Commission—Origin of 
Mr. Mellen’s Campaign—Con- 
tracts Not Given to Get News- 
paper “Influence” 


From a Boston dispatch in the Wall 

Street Journal, December 22. 

T hearing late Friday after- 

noon before Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission, con- 
cerning miscellaneous expendi- 
tures of New Haven covering 
seven months preceding July last, 
C. W. Barron, of the Boston 
News Bureau, was the last wit- 
ness and occupied over an hour in 
answering questions of counsel 
and the commission. 

He testified that he resided at 
Cohasset, where he was a farmer 
producing certified milk, but in his 
city occupation, in association 
with others, he publishes news 
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bulletins, financial news tickers, 
financial newspapers, and _ con- 
ducts advertising agencies in Phil- 
adelphia, New York and Boston, 
all connected by private wire; 
that his agencies had placed ad- 
vertising with the newspapers for 
accounts of the New Haven Rail- 
road for several years. 

Mr. Barron testified that he was 
not in employ in any way of the 
New Haven road, and neither he 
nor his associates nor his con- 
cerns had ever received any com- 
pensations from the New Haven 
or held any contract with the road 
or any other advertiser. 

In placing advertising he was 
agent of the newspaper and re- 
ceived his compensation there- 
from. The advertiser paid the 
same price to the agent that he 
would be charged directly from 
the newspaper office. 

The origin of Mr. Mellen’s 
campaign of advertising was per- 
haps best set forth in a letter to 
General Solicitor Rich of the 
Boston & Maine, January 20, 1913, 
in which Mr. Barron said: 
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“My policy was in brief to 
have Mr. Mellen speak his own 
policies, thoughts, phrases and 
words directly to the people 
through the medium of the press, 
calling for their co-operation in 
the upbuilding of business for New 
England and the New England 
System, showing his part in this 
upbuilding, not in personal de- 
fense or personal upbuilding, but 
in the upbuilding of a unified New 
England railroad system for Bos- 
ton and all New England. 

“In pursuance of this policy I 
have assisted in placing Mr. Mel- 
len’s advertisements and_ letters 
before the people of New Eng- 
land and.of New York without 
any appeal to the editors, report- 
ers or publishers, and without 
bringing any influence to bear up- 
on the freedom of the press by 
reason of anything going through 
the counting rooms. I have asked 
for no newspaper editorial or no- 
tice nor have I invited any cessa- 
tion of attacks. , 

“Whenever any publishers have 
called me and solicited advertis- 
ing I have said: ‘What is your 
circulation?’ and when they have 
responded, ‘Circulation doesn’t 
count. New Haven wants friends 
and advertising is the way to 
get them and we are entitled 
to that advertising.’ I have 
responded as follows: ‘The New 
Haven Railroad is not through 
me buying any newspaper friend- 
ship, or paying any indebtedness 
to any newspaper or newspaper 
publisher. I am placing advertis- 
ing that speaks to the people. If 
you reach the people show me 
your circulation and the character 
of the people you reach. Other- 
wise there is no obligation so far 
as I am concerned, or so far as 
I know concerning.the New Hav- 
en Railroad or the New England 
Lines.’ ” 

Mr. Barron explained to the 
commissioners that while the 
New Haven, Boston & Maine, 
and Maine Central, separately, 
could not afford to educate the 
country to “Sail from Boston” or 
visit New England as a summer 
resort, the united New England 
lines, or a united system, could af- 
ford to invite ninety million peo- 








ple into New England either to 
sail from Boston or spend their 


summer at her mountain and sum- 


mer resorts, by the finest seacoast 
in the country. 

Commissioner Anderson com- 
mended the “Sail from Boston” 
advertising and the Cape Cod ad- 
vertising, and Mr. Barron said 
while the “Sail from Boston” ad- 
vertising was prepared in his Bos- 
ton office, the “Cape Cod” adver- 
tising was prepared in the New 
York office of Doremus & Co, 
and filled up Cape Cod and Nan- 
tucket until there were no more 
hotels or boarding houses for the 
people, and the advertising had to 
be curtailed. 

About two hundred papers were 
used in the New Haven advertis- 
ing. 

The policy of corporation pub- 
licity was set forth in a letter of 
Mr. Barron to Mr. Mellen of 
March 5, 1913, in which Mr. Bar- 
ron said: 

“Advertising at random and 
giving advertising under pressure, 
or sporadically, as may be per- 
sistently demanded, is very bad 
policy. It encourages  persist- 
ency and application and causes a 
bad impression, not only upon the 
man who receives the advertising 
—he knows he is getting it be- 
cause of his persistency—but up- 
on the publisher and all the staff 
upon higher class papers in the 
same field, who know the reason 
the moment such an advertise- 
ment appears why that publication 
gets it and they do not. Every 
advertisement from a public serv- 
ice corporation is very carefully 
scanned by publishers, news men 
and editors the moment it ap- 
pears. 

“It is highly important that the 
impression be given that the ad- 
vertiser handling the funds of the 
public service corporation knows 
his business and that the manage- 
ment of the corporation is straight 
and square, for the newspaper 
men will judge the management 
right in the field where they 
themselves are experts. 

“T think Mr. Riggs agrees with 
me that the policy in his handling 
news respecting the railroad is 
that he is there with his staff to 




















give full information to the news- 
papers so far as they want it, 
and the impression should never 
go forth anywhere that he is 
there to get something into the 
newspapers in the interests of the 
corporation. He is a well-liked, 
well-known, broad, experienced 
newspaper man, and can in time, 
I believe, make all the newspa- 
pers feel that when they want in- 
formation about the New Haven 
Railroad, they can come to Mr. 
Riggs and he will get it for them 
at any cost. 
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“In time they will come to: un- 
derstand that Mr. Riggs is there 
to assist the newspapers in their 
efforts to get news concerning the 
road for the public in the public 
interest. 

“The giving of advertising in 
conjunction with the giving out 
of news raises very grave sus- 
picions. with the larger papers. 
Both the counting-rooms and the 
editorial-rooms become impreg- 
nated with the idea that each 
must be on the defensive against 
the corporation. The counting- 
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room says to the news man,‘ Leave 
the corporation items to us and 
we will measure their value by 
advertising,’ and the news men 
say, ‘We are independent journal- 
ists beyond the reach of mercen- 
ary ends. All this news is a mat- 
ter of advertising and we won't 
touch it on a news basis.’” 

On the other hand, if the two 
things are separated and it is 
made perfectly clear that adver- 
tising is on an advertising basis 
and news is strictly on a news 
basis with no favors asked of the 
newspapers, but everything ten- 
dered them and solely in their in- 
terests, there can never be any 
confusion and the corporation can 
expand or contract its advertising 
as it pleases. 

In general it may be said that 
the very existence of a newspa- 
per, especially in these times, de- 
pends upon independence of cor- 
poration influence and the propri- 
etary interests of the influential 
papers are, of course, insistent on 
this, and they are more than loy- 
ally supported by the agitating 
news writers. Indeed, the report- 
ers and editors are more insistent 
than the proprietors that they, as 
writers on the newspapers with 
which they are connected, shall 
maintain their absolute independ- 
ence and nobody shall be ahead of 
them in defending the people 
against any aggression from the 
corporation. 

“Winning the people, the battle 
is won, and safe and sound serv- 
ice will hold the field against all 
agitators.” 


Retailers Endorse “Clean-up” 
Plans 


\At_a meeting of the Philadelphia Re- 
tail Shoe Dealers’ Association, held on 
December 9, the movement against fake 
advertising in the newspapers was en- 
dorsed. A. H. Geuting, who made the 
motion, declared that display advertise- 
ments offering goods at impossible re- 
ductions have done much to injure the 
legitimate retail merchants of Philadel- 
phia. The association also considered 
the pure-shoe bill which is shortly to 
come before Congress. Edward TT. 
Twaddell, secretary of the National 
Association of Retail Shoe Dealers, 
stated that if this bill is passed it will 
mean great ruin to the retail dealers in 
this coufitry who have their shelves 
stocked with what the bill calls “adulter- 
ated shoes.”’ 
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“Printers’ Ink” Law Explained 
to Women 


Robert Francis Nattan in a recent 
address before the Fortnightly Club of 
Rutherford, N. J., touched on_ price. 
maintenance and honesty in advertis. 
ing. Mr. Nattan is the author of “Os. 
ganization, Price-Maintenance and the 
Retailer” and the Fortnightly Club has 
several women in_ its membership, 
In relation to honest advertising Mr, 
Nattan mentioned Printers’ Inx’s ad. 
vertising law, and after naming 15 
States in which honest advertising laws 
were now extant, stated that six of 
these States have accepted the text 
prepared by Printers’ Ink. The text 
was read to the audience, and the 
reason why the word “knowingly” 
should not be included in the text was 
explained. 

“When we find a man counterfeiting 
money,” said Mr. Nattan, “we do not 
first try to find out whether he knowing. 
ly or intentionally committed such an 
offense. Why then when an advertiser 
clearly makes a statement should we 
waste time investigating and analyzing 
his intention, when the statement itself 
clearly conveys a certain idea to the 
average mind? If a man says he is 
selling $50 watches of a certain make 
for $20 and his description of the watch 
proves to be most grossly exaggerated 
and misrepresented why should he not 
be held responsible for his statements?” 


Rights to “Ideal” on Certain 
Brushes Defined 


In a full-page advertisement in the 
Dry Goods Economist Henry L. Hughes, 
manufacturer of the ‘“Ideal’’ rubber- 
cushion hair brush, has this to say in 
regard to a recent decision in which 
he figures: 

“The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
in a sweeping decision just handed 
down, has affirmed the findings of the 
U. S. District Court, that the trade- 
mark, ‘Ideal’ on rubber-cushion 
brushes is the exclusive property of 
Henry L. Hughes and a permanent in- 
junction has been issued against all 
from infringing upon our trade-mark 
rights. 

“An accounting for all damages sus- 
tained by us has also been decreed.” 





Rainy Days and the Real 
Salesman 


A rainy day is a great loafing pretext 
on the part of salesmen—they say that 
depressed weather conditions influence 
men’s minds, but a rainy day has an 
advantage to offset this. It’s a good 
time to find people in, and on the law 
of average a man can sell something 
—enough to pay him for making the 
effort. 

If you'll watch one of the older and 
successful salesmen and his actions on 
the road you will learn that he is suc- 
cessful for the same reason anyone else 
in any other vocation is successful—he 
puts in his time by working.—The 
Shield. 
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Planning the Next Day’s 
Work 





Moralizings of “The Old Campaigner” 
in The “Institute Wire of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
T isn’t hard work that makes 

you tired—that “pulls your 
cork.” It’s unproductive work. 

I am now going to depart from 
the set habit of George Ade and 
other great moralists and state the 
moral of this tale right plumb at 
the start instead of at the end. 
Here goes: 

Moral: Make thy hard work 
productive and thou wilt retain thy 
“pep” to the end of thy days. 

One of the fellows wrote in the 
other day: 

“T landed my first one at 8:30 

a.m.—first crack out of the box— 
and I was off with a whoop for 
the rest of the day. About 9:30 
p.m. I ended up with my fifth, 
planned my work for the next 
day, and sallied forth upon my 
evening’s stroll as fresh as a 
daisy.” 
* Did you get that “planned my 
work for the next day’? It’s a 
cinch that he enjoyed that stroll, 
for he took it with no sense of un- 
finished business—of straggling 
loose ends—hanging over him. 

And he has pointed out to us 
the way to make our work pro- 
ductive. Unproductive work is 
foot-work. Productive work is 


* foot-work plus head-work—with a 


preponderance of the latter. 

The head-work of planning 
your next day’s work cannot be 
done in the field. It should be 
done right after you have con- 
cluded your day’s work in the 
field, for then you are warmed up 
to the game, and your experiences 
of the day are fresh in your mind. 
If you allow the planning of your 
next day’s work to hang over, you 
do not enjoy your evening's recrea- 
tion, because you cannot throw off 
the feeling that there is unfin- 
ished business to be attended to 
before you can get to bed. And 
when you do get at it, at eleven 
o'clock at night, you're cold 
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toward your proposition and your 
energy is at a low ebb. In other 
words, when you have allowed 
your mind to slip out of the sell- 
ing groove, it takes energy to pry 
it back on the track—and you do 
not have that energy at bed-time. 

Maybe it would be all right at 
that, if you actually sat down at 
eleven p.m. and planned. But you 
don’t. “Oh, ho,” you yawn, “too 
late to fiddle with that stuff to- 
night. I’ll get up an hour earlier 
in the morning and get at it.” But 
you don’t. 

Right then you start an- 
other unproductive day. You get 
up the next morning at the usual 
time, eat your breakfast with a 
nervous sense of hurry and some- 
thing extra to do, that prevents 
your digesting properly, hurriedly 
pick out your first three or four 
prospects, trusting to luck and 
your shuffling over of your pros- 
pect-deck between visits to point 
out your subsequent ones and 
hustle out—just half-prepared. 


WHAT A BAD START DOES IN SOME 
CASES 


The sense of inadequacy re- 
mains with you all day. Your 
first man is out. Your second 
man can’t see you. And before 
ten o’clock you have exhausted 
the prospects that you had in 
mind.. Then you start to shuffle 
over the deck. “There would be 
a good one,” you say, “if I had 
only planned that special talk that 
I was going to give him, and had 
picked out the letters that I was 
going to use on him—if I had only 
picked out the special equipment 
necessary for him.” Then you go 
down the line shooting at the 
“second best,” because you are 
not prepared to go after the good 
ones without spoiling them. 

You pull up about four or four- 
thirty, without an enrollment— 
thoroughly disorganized — routed 
—beaten—and you crawl home 
dog-tired and thoroughly dejected. 

All for the want of a single 
hour’s preparation you have 
wasted your good energy, taken 
the joy out of your work, the 
edge off your play, and have ac- 
quired the “worry” habit; in short, 
you’re not happy. You've shirked! 











A cut-out needle case just finished for 
the Atlanta Stove Works 


Advertising Novelties 
That Are BIG Sellers 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW LINE of 
small ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
that can be carried in the pockets, made 
under our patents and copyrights—has 
never been shown before and appeals 
to largest and best buyers. Sold 
through city and traveling salesmen on 
liberal commission basis. One article 
alone threatens to be 


Largest Selling 
Advertising Novelty 
Ever Offered 


Also have _fine-selling, made-to-order 
specialty, REPRODUCING PRODUCT 
or trade mark of manufacturers and 
wholesalers—smallest , order now  ac- 
cepted $320.00—one order started at 
$200.00 now up to $7000.00 on re-orders. 


Samples only to men of character and 
ability. 

Leading specialists can make large sales. 

MANUFACTURERS and LARGE AD. 

VERTISING BUYERS should write us. 

Salesmen should state whether inter- 
ested in stock line or made to order 
line, giving full particulars and ex- 
perience in first letter. 
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Government Investi- 
gates the Wants of Women 
on Country’s Farms 


One Great Need Disclosed Is for 
Labor-Saving Devices at Mod- 
erate Prices—How Agricultural 
Department Carried on Its Jp. 
quiry—Adaptation of Goods to 
Farm Uses 


Special Washington Correspondence 


THE farm women of America 

want labor-saving devices and 
‘ equipment for practical sanitation 
in the rural home, but they de- 
mand that these be not only mod- 
erate in price, but so constructed 
or arranged that they can be in- 
stalled and maintained by the 
man of the house. 

It is all very well, says the farm 
woman, for her city sister, who 
can summon a plumber, a gas- 
fitter, a carpenter or an electrician 
at a moment's notice, to demand 
of a new convenience only that 
it contribute to her comfort or 
lighten her work by saving time 
or saving steps. 

The case is very different in 
the country. 

The rural housewife is just as 
keen as any of her sex for me- 
chanical or other aids that will 
share her household burdens, but 
hard and fast conditions of life 
compel her to insist upon the 
trinity—“simplicity, durability, eff- 
ciency.” She cannot walk around 
the corner and summon an artisan 
to set up a new machine or make 
minor repairs to an old one. Even 
if she could get such help, the 
time consumed by the workman 
in going and coming would render 
the service prohibitive to the av- 
erage farm purse. 

In the case of the farm woman 
there is nothing for it but to 
have each successive addition to 
the household equipment installed 
by the handy man around the 
house in the person of husband, 
father or brother. And, further- 
more, this same individual must 
be depended upon for any adjust- 
ments, replacements or repairs 
which the woman cannot make 
unaided. 

While the progressive farm mis- 
























tress is in a receptive frame of 
mind toward all advertised goods 
that promise help in home man- 
agement it is only fair to point 
out that she has not yet progressed 
as far as her urban cousin in her 
ideals and expectations. The farm 
woman, even the farm woman in 
comfortable circumstances, is to- 
day thinking in terms of wash- 
ing machines, dish-washing ma- 
chines, running water in kitchen 
and bathroom, fireless cookers, 
etc, etc., rather than sharing the 
attitude of the city dweller who 
accepts such conveniences as a 
matter of course and reaches after 
newer novelties that are yet re- 
garded as luxuries by the majority 
of country folks. 

These are some of the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from an in- 
vestigation just conducted by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
To manufacturers and advertisers 
this canvass of the needs and 
wants of the rural feminine com- 
munity may prove interesting from 
two standpoints—interesting in the 
method followed in feeling the 
pulse of this portion of the con- 
suming public, and interesting in 
the disclosures made as to the 
force and trend of consumer de- 
mand, 


SECRETARY HOUSTON’S INVESTIGA- 
TION 

In order to take stock of the 
needs of the farm women, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Houston in 
the autumn of 1913. sent out a 
letter of inquiry to 55,000 coun- 
try women in all parts of the 
United States. It was very de- 
sirable that expressions be ob- 
tained from representative well- 
informed women, and, as the best 
way of insuring this, the secre- 
tary caused his letter to be sent 
to the wives of the regular vol- 
unteer crop reporters of the de- 
partment. 

This meant that the letters went 
to a picked list of farm homes— 
averaging, say, twenty to each 
county in the country—for the 
farmer who is sufficiently well- 
informed and sufficiently interest- 
ed in his work to report regu- 
larly to the National Government 
as to crop conditions in his vi- 
cinity may be set down as repre- 
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New York 
TRIBUNE 


PUBLICITY 





6 Large Illuminated Signs 
in the business centers of 
New York. 


80 Large Painted Boards on 
lines of surface travel in 
New York and Brooklyn. 


50 ,Large Painted Boards 
along the railroad lines en- 
tering the city. 


Posters in every subway and 
elevated station of Greater 
New York. 


Cards in “tube” trains and 
on the ferryboats. 


The above statements. only 
partially outline the greatest 
campaign of publicity by any 
New York paper in recent 
years. 


THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE is a live paper 
for live readers. 


And _ advertisers, who are 
alive to their own interests, 
should examine the New 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
and realize that Tribune 
readers represent 100% of 
purchasing power for all 
products used by intelligent 
and well-to-do people. 
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sentative. Only a limited time 
was allowed for response to the 
letter, and within that time limit 
replies were received from about 
ten per cent.of the number ad- 
dressed. It may be added, how- 
ever, that only in a minority of 
cases did the letters chronicle 
merely individual opinions. The 
secretary in his letter had urged 
that each woman addressed should 
discuss the needs of the farm 
woman with her neighbors or in 
church societies or women’s or- 
ganizations, and there is evidence 
that many of the replies which 
have been received at Washington 
represent the combined opinions 
of the women of an entire com- 
munity. 

Secretary Houston, in address- 
ing the women on the farms, 
asked no questions but left every 
woman free to discuss any need 
which occurred to her. It may 
interest advertisers, in this con- 
nection, to know that numbers of 
replies were received from women 
who called attention to the sup- 
posed oversight in not enclosing 
a blank to be filled out. “It 
shows,” remarked a department 
official, “to what an extent our 
public is becoming addicted to the 
coupon habit and ‘blankitis,’ as 
we Call it.” 

All the letters that have been 
received in response to this form 
letter and a considerable accumu- 
lation of voluntary correspondence 
on the same general topic have 
been turned over for analysis to 
the newly established office of in- 
formation of the Department of 
Agriculture. Because it is desired 
to have a one-man analysis of the 
evidence in hand it will be two 
or three months ere a tabulated 
statement of the findings will be 
made public. Immediately there- 
after the department will take up 
the problems pointed out and will 
assign each specific need reported 
to the specialist best qualified to 
conduct a more intimate investi- 
gation and to carry on experi- 
ments looking to a solution. When 
this stage is reached there should 
be opportunities opened to manu- 
facturers who are in a position 
to manufacture the class of de- 
vices asked for by the farm 











women or who can adapt to the | 
rural home market models already 
in service in other fields. 


FARM WOMEN’S MANY WANTS 


The diversity of the demands 
made by the farm women may be 
appreciated when it is stated that 
the 6,000 letters received have been 
divided into 126 classes and each 
of these classes has been syb- 
divided into lines of inquiry, a 
single class containing in some 
instances as many as thirty differ. 
ent lines of inquiry. Many of 
the complaints made by the women 
on the farms have significance 
for manufacturers only in an in- 
direct way—for instance, in the 
possibilities suggested to manufac- 
turers of home entertainers by 
the numerous complaints as to 
the dullness of farm life and. the 
lack of amusements in the even- 
ings, and in the hints of the boon 
that is conferred by every alterna- 
tive for the domestic help which , 
it is reported to be utterly im- 
possible to secure in many sec- 
tions of the country. 

Other letters make direct plea 
for the very manufactured prod- 
ucts which are in general use in 
city homes, but ask that these be 
adapted to farm homes, and more 
especially, as pointed out in the 
beginning of this article, that they 
be so constructed and sent out 
with such complete instructions 
that they can be installed by the 
farmer, using only the ordinary 
tools such as he may be expected 
to have at hand. If there is one 
need which has been cited more 
numerously than any other in this 
census by correspondence it is 
that of running water in the farm 
home. Bound up in the broad ap- 
peal are specific applications for 
such conveniences as_ sanitary 
plumbing, hot-water heaters, water 
motors, washing machines, etc. 

To the far-sighted manufacturer 
in certain lines one of the most 
significant features of this digest 
of the trend of rural ambition 
will be found in the large per- 
centage of farm women who are 
seeking means of increasing the 
prized personal income which they 
receive from poultry, butter-mak- 
ing and such portions of the gar- 
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den as is under their care. The 
country woman, like so many of 
her city sisters, wants her own 
money. She is willing to work 
for it, but obviously she wants 
an income that will be independent 
from the family revenue. 

Some of the women who have 
written to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture simply seek better means 
of marketing the preserves, cakes 
and fancy-work which they now 
produce, but a great number ask 
for suggestions as to new handi- 
crafts or gainful occupations 
which may be carried on in the 
home, and there would appear to 
be liberal opportunities for manu- 
facturers who can bring to this 
market apparatus and _ supplies 
which will enable the home- 
worker to produce any commo- 
dity that will find either local or 
general sale. One certain sequel 
of the inquiry which has been 
started is that Congress is to be 
asked for appropriations that will 
enable the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to make more complete 
studies of domestic conditions on 
the farm and to experiment with 
labor-saving devices and house- 
hold power machinery. 


Dealer Features Advertised 
Brands for Children 


Three well-known advertised brands 
of children’s shoes, Buster Brown, Edu- 
cator and Minnehaha Acrobat, and the 
Buster Brown hose for children were 
featured in large space recently by 
Berberich’s Shoe House, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The headline offered ‘Free 
—A pair of Buster Brown hose for 
children with every sale of any of the 
three mentioned brands of children’s 
shoes.” In the right-hand upper corner 
was printed a coupon which entitled the 
holder to one pair of the stockings if 
presented at the time of the purchase. 

The ad was illustrated with a drawing 
of a group of happy children on their 
way to school. The entire bottom half 
of the space was devoted to a detailed 
description of the advertised brands. 


——— | 


“Bread Line” as Copy Motif 


The copy writer for Cottolene takes 
advantage of the publicity given to the 
“Bread Line’ and uses it to attract at- 
tention to this product. The phrase 
“The Bread Line” stands out in a re- 
verse cut, followed by the statement 


that the bread line leads to a long path 
of jubilant health when bread and other 
foods are made with Cottolene. 
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Armour Knows How to 
Adapt 


S OME advertising men have a 
quick eye for copy material. 
They seem to be able to get a 
vast amount of good material out 
of daily newspapers and advertis- 
ing journals. 

Armour & Co. recently took one 
of Henry M. Hyde’s articles from 
a Chicago daily and transformed 
it into interesting copy for Glen- 
dale Butterine. The article that 
proved so valuable to Armour & 
Co. was a story of a woman who 
taught household economy. The 
article told how mothers were 
shown how to clothe their chil- 
dren and prepare their meals at 
cost. It also listed good menus 
for all housewives covering a pe- 
riod of seven days. In these 
menus butterine was mentioned 
twelve times. The entire article 
was reproduced exact size, set in 
three columns, and a circle was 
drawn around the word “butter- 
ine” each time it was mentioned. 
Lines were drawn from these cir- 
cles to the name Armour’s Glen- 
dale Butterine in a short talk 
about this product at the end of 
the article. The headline “Good 
Menus for Mothers” was fol- 
lowed by the page headline of 
the Chicago daily and the entire 
article which gave the advertise- 
ment a distinctive news value. 





How Baking Company Features 
Bargains 


The Sanitary Food Manufacturing 
Company, of St. Paul, Minn., is secur- 
ing a wider distribution for its products 
by advertising a ‘Sanitary Seal Special” 
for each Saturday, on sale at all grocery 
and department stores. Small copy is 
used on Thursday asking the people to 
watch for the big announcement of a 
biscuit or wafer special in the Friday 
evening and Saturday morning papers. 
The big ad contains an appetizing de- 
scription of the special at an_ in- 
troductory price. This advance adver- 
tising is done so that housekeepers will 
get into the habit of asking their grocers 
to reserve the spec.al for them. 

In the upper left hand corner of each 
ad stands “The Sanitary Baker Boy” 
who has become a well-known character 
to the readers of this advertising. He 
is dressed in white and holds an in- 
viting package. 
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How a Silk Company Gets 
Distribution 
The Heminway & Son’s Silk Com- 
pany, of Watertown, Conn., is securing 
distribution through educational copy 
and a free-offer plan. The first head- 
line, “The First Package Is Free,” gets 
the attention and induces the women 
to read the solid type advertisement 
which describes in detail the Silk-Craft 
Embroidery Outfit. The appeal is made 
to every woman interested in needle- 
work. The free package is not a sample 
but a regular-size outfit containing a 
transfer pattern of some fancy article 
to be worked, six skeins of Texto Rope 
Silks, full directions for working, and 
the proper needle to use, making what 
is said to be a total value of forty-six 
cents which is given to the woman who 
fills out and mails the coupon published 

in the ad. 


Banker on How to Meet Mail- 
Order Competition 


Nels Darling, banker of Oklahoma, 
who was the speaker at the recent meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Ad Club, recom- 
mended advertising as a tonic for the 
small town merchant in competing with 
great mail-order houses. Mr. Darling 
asserted that intelligent advertising 
would quickly convince the patrons of 
the ccuntry-store keeper that there was 
nothing to be gained by trading with 
distant concerns. He further stated 
that it was the duty of jobbers and 
manufacturers to educate the country 
merchant in advertising methods, not 
only in the lines in which the former 
are interested, but in all the stocks car- 
ried by the small dealer. 


Personal Note in ‘“Fast-Train” 


Copy 


The Chicago & Alton, advertising its 
Hummer between Kansas City and Chi- 
cago, has injected a personal element 
into its copy. Besides referring to its 
three-fold safety factor and fast time, 
the company introduced the conductor 
in charge of the Hummer. A cut of 
the individual in charge of the fast 
train was run, with the statement that 
he had been in the Alton service for 
twenty-seven years. “Just another in- 
* stance of the personal factor in the effi- 
ciency which has made travel by the 
Chicago & Alton the Only Way,” ran 
the ad. “The Only Way,” the com- 
pany’s slogan, is now used in all of the 
company’s publicity work. 


Georgia Concern Adopts Books 
Instead of Samples 


Another instance of the tendency to 
discard actual samples for photographs 
and printed descriptions comes to light 
in Atlanta, Ga. The A. M. Robinson 
Company will now show merchants its 
line of novelties by means of a hundred- 
page sample book; the expense and 
worry of carrying hundreds of actual 
samples of notions, etc., will be elimi- 
nated. 
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A Department Store for Me. 


chanical Goods 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Com. 
pany, Ltd., with branches throughout 
Canada, is advertising to Canadian read. 
ers of technical papers that “The De 
partmental House for Mechanical Goods 
Has Arrived.” 

The idea is expanded in the copy as 
follows: ‘What’ the department store 
is to the general public our ‘Mechanical 
Goods Departmental House’ is to the 
engineering and contracting field. The 
public takes the efficient and time-say. 
ing merchandising methods of the de. 
partment store as a matter of course, 
In the mechanical world we offer the 
same convenient service. . . . r 
business is divided into a number of 
departments in order that it may be 
handled most expeditiously to the best 
interests of our customers.” 

Various departments are then listed, 
under different headings, together with 
the devices carried in stock in each, 


Railway Advertises Bridge For 


Sale 

A steel bridge, formerly in use by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway over the 
St. Lawrence River at Lachine, P. Q,, 
was recently replaced by a double-track 
structure. The old bridge was offered 
for sale in a page advertisement which 
appeared in The Canadian Engineer 
and made use of a picture showing the 
bridge as standing. Part of the copy 
ran as follows: ‘‘An excellent oppor- 
tunity is offered to bridge constructors, 
contractors, etc., for obtaining a sub- 
stantial, well-built bridge ready for de- 
livery at a moderate price.” Descrip- 
tion of the four spans for sale followed. 


Increasing Results from Ad- 


vertising 
Last October, says The Little Blue 
Flag, the Lowe Brothers Company 


house-organ, more inquiries came in as 
the result of our magazine advertisin 
than any other month in the history 0 
the business. The total inquiries re- 
ceived during the year will run about 
15 per cent higher than for 1912 in 
spite of the four weeks in the heart of 
the season when many people did not 
write us believing that the factory had 
been destroyed by the flood. 

The advertising campaign for 1914 
will be larger and better than ever. 


How Restaurant Seeks New 
Business 


The Mills Restaurant in Columbus, 
O., is using half pages in the newspapers 
to advertise a special breakfast service. 
It is claimed to be an innovation in 
restaurants, introducing a home break- 


.fast, real breakfast dishes in home style. 


An appeal is made to traveling salesmen 
and others who must take early trains 
and have early breakfasts. The copy is 


illustrated with a landscape scene of 
Holland, a Dutch windmill and a Dutch 
poy holding out a tempting, steaming 
bake 


d apple. 
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This Great Advertising Library 


NOW SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION 


A Complete Advertising 
Education 


The most complete work on advertising 
ever produced the boiled down experi- 
4 ence of 62 men who have made Amer- 
. ica’s advertising history. This set of 
books is a complete courss—a fraining— 
which puts you in a position to hold down 
a big advertising job. Read our amazing 
a then act—you must act quickly. 


A thorough course in fundamental principles 


Not merely a set of books—a complete course in the underlying ena of adver- 
tising. A course which takes you behind the scenes —shows you how others have 
achieved big success. And you now have the opportunity of getting this great library— 
the entire six volumes —in your own ae or office for a full week’s FREE EXAM- 
INATION without a penny’s cost to yo! 

These books are substantially lene in half calf, gold stamped, and contain 2100 
pages, 7x 10 inches; over 800 illustrations, color plates, reproductions of successful 
advertisements, etc. 


Written by the leading advertising men of the country 


_ No expense has been spared to make this library a complete study af the science of advertising. The 

est nen in the business were retained as writers» The The ket of of contribut ‘or: is proof positive of the unique 
vi ag ft Gap book Seth Ba ctutiens dv g and to the p | advertising man. Men hi ie lossoh 
H. A Director of Publicity; John Wanamaker; James J. Stokes, Advertiser for Marshall 
Co.; John Lee Mahin, Pres. Mahin Advg. Co., and A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Adv. Mgr. Collier's 
Weekly, have made it a work of supreme importance to novice and expert alike. 

In ks you have the key to the highest in the g business. Here you will find 
advertising schemes and ideas that have on men wealthy. The strategy of advertising is set ss 
je oe era that — made small bi uusinesses big in a | few months. Here are the wed on’ 

naea copy, of media—of and selling campaigns — of ung bi ic 

foe ne = of wasting ooh lite in App 2 drudgery spent in digging facts and tiie out 
confusing rush of business, ot tees books no: afew minutes each evening in the quiet of your 
own home reading t the insi aes ~tadving al methods—culling money-making ideas - learning the 


technique of ad thing is to 
Act tien ~anail coupon NOW 


Clip the coupon before you turn this agi Sign it. Mail it. You take absolutely no risk. Get these 

books right into your own home or o 
Test them out in every way., Then if you FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
aren't absolutely convin that the rep- owe OOOO 
esent the greatest opportunity in books ou H American Technical Society, Chicago, U. S. A. | 
ever saw—if you aren't satished Please send set Library of Advertising for 7 days’ 
pe be phe ge pougete at the ah fe@ j free examination. | will send $2.00 whim 7 da 
hs kL ee ice a us so; we will take them and $2.00 a month until I have paid $19.75, come | 

a Landen omy: sca, | you and hold the books subject to your order. Title 


ny we know you will k \- 
jhe pos pate sete: is mmedotely and not to pass until fully paid. P. Ink 12-25-13. | 
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Advertisers Who Have: 


Climbed Out of the Rut 


How Various ae Have Cast 
Off Old Ideals and Gone After 
Bigger and Better Business—An 
Interesting Contrast of Old and 
New Ways in the Technical 
Field 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


DVERTISING in the differ- 

ent way may mean breaking 
loose from the fetters of old 
ideas, or it may mean launching 
a brand new ship upon the adver- 
tising sea, rigged with sails of 
plan, layout and copy which dis- 
tinguish it instantly from other 
craft afloat. 

Many an advertiser who has al- 
ways been “sot in his ways” has 
awakened to a realization of the 
fact that although his sudden 
change of style may perhaps have 
caused grandpa to turn in his 
grave, it has nevertheless been the 
means of bringing in the business 
—which after all is the most im- 
portant thing. 

In the technical field, especially, 
advertising is more than often’a 
case of follow the leader; only in 
too many instances the “leader,” 
and not infrequently the leader’s 
alertness, is open to question. 
Thus it is that many advertisers 





EVERY day is adding new laurels to the 
efficiency and pleasing per- 
formance of Hanns Instruments 
Send for Catalog 
THE HANNA MFG. CO., Troy, N. Y. 











1—A SIXTEENTH OF A PAGE. COM- 


PARE FIG. 2 


FIG. 


are traveling in a rut for the sim- 
ple reason that they are advertis- 
ing in the style they do because 
someone else does. Attempt to 
arouse them to a realization of the 
necessity of keeping pace with new 
developments and the answer will 

“If this is good enough for 
so-and-so it’s plenty. good enough 
for me. Why should I change?” 
~ The common rut of dull monot- 
ony is a wide one, and for a long 
time advertisers of engineering 








1 Am Proving This 
High Quality By 
An Unusual Offer 


The Hanna Mig. Co. yf 


Troy, N. Y. U.S.A. 
gf LAL 








FIG. 2—THIS Is THE SAME HOUSE WHICH 
APPEARS IN FIG. 1 


instruments shared it together, 
The ethics of the business seemed 
to demand that each manufacturer 
step out into the limelight and 
holler, “Me, too, when it comes 
to accuracy and fine workman- 
ship.” 

It was magnificent but it was 
not war—real good, healthy adver- 
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FIG. 4—AN ATTEMPT AT ORIGINALITY IN 
A SERIAL STORY 


tising competition 
that makes for better 
business for all con- 
cerned. 

Among the adver- 
tisers who were jog- 
ging along in the 
beaten track was the 
Hanna Manu fac- 
turing Company, of 
Troy, N. Y., makers 
of transits and engi- 
neering instruments. 
Fig. 1 furnishes. an 
idea of the sort of 
copy which this con- 
cern had been run- 
ning. The advertise- 
ment is so short that 
we will quote the en- 
tire argument, which 
is as follows: “Every 
day is adding new 
laurels to the splen- 
did efficiency and 
pleasing performance 
of Hanna instru- 
ments.” 

Contrast this small 
sixteenth-page card 
with Fig. 2, which il- 
lustrates the style this 
concern is running at 
present. And let us 
step behind the scenes 








and see what it was that brought 
about such a remarkable change. 


A REAL GUARANTEE 


Tucked away in this advertisers’ 
catalogue was the following state- 
ment: “We will forward our in- 
strument to express station near- 
est purchaser, instructing express 
agent on delivery to collect our bill 
and hold the money on deposit for 
one week, until purchaser shall 
have had opportunity to examine 
and test the instrument. If not 
found as represented, the pur- 
chaser may return the instrument 
to express agent within the speci- 
fied time and receive the money 
paid in full, including express 
charges, and have the instrument 
returned to us.” 

With this as a foundation upon 
which to work, the impulse came 
to break loose from -old-time 
methods and do something really 
different in the way of advertis- 
ing. For years the special trial 


offer which has just been outlined 
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THE SERIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
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WHERE TO BEGIN 





Right in this northeastern strip of the U. S. A. 
is the best place. It is a market place where buyers 
of all classes of goods can be found, silks or ging- 
hams, champagne or cider, piano players or Jews’ 
harps, canvas-backs or codfish. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Is Cosmopolitan—Not Provincial 


The Yankee, the Irish, the English, the Canadian- 
French and the Hebrews predominate—but there 
is a fair representation of the other countries of 
Europe whose sons with bone and sinew and brain 
keep New England in the forefront. The 


LOCAL DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


reach every day nearly all of these and teach them 
the Sittlichkeit that make them true Americans. 


You can through these local dailies have them 
know of your goods, and if they are worth while, love 
them and demand them with profit to yourself. 


Start here in New England; it is easily covered 
by your salespeople and the dealers push adver- 
tised goods. 


Try these 10 if all New England is too big. Write 
any of them regarding conditions in these cities. 


Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Springfield,Mass.,Union 
NewHaven,Ct.,Register Salem,Mass.,News 
Waterbury,Ct.,Republican NewBedford  a'ie uy 
Portland,Me.,Express . Lynn,Mass.,Item 

W orcester,Mass.,Gazette Meriden,Ct.,Record 


















had been nurtured without a full 
realization of its advertising value, 
and the time had arrived when 
capital could be made of it. 
Following closely after this 
thought came the one of giving 
Hanna advertising a personality. 
As a class, manufacturers of engi- 
neering instruments had always 
been extremely conservative, and 
the plan was proposed to place 


Grindin ¢ Talks 
Un peter Wee feb 5 Cc ‘hapte rs. 


“About Grinding Ww heels é 














FIG. 6—FULL PAGE AD OF ANOTHER SERIES 


tradition in the background and 
come out boldly with an attempt 
to get as close as possible to the 
consumer. And to do this it was 
decided to follow the policy which 
prevails so largely in the general 
field and make the selling plan a 
man-to- ~man proposition ; to give 
the name “Hanna” a real flesh- 
and-blood personality: in short, to 
let the manufacturer show himself 
in his own advertisement and tell 
his own story. 

In the field of engineering-in- 
strument advertising this was pio- 
neer work, and frankly demanded 
a laudable degree of nerve and 
confidence on the part of the ad- 
vertiser to carry it ouf. Such a 
thing had never been done before. 
It was untried ground in this par- 
ticular field to advertise such a 
product in this manner, and the 
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The Portland 


(Maine) 


Express 


Is a family paper reaching every 
member of the family, watched 
for and read as soon as received, 
making it a valuable medium for 
any advertised article. 


It is the only afternoon daily, 
and its circulation exceeds 20,000 
copies, which shows that Portland 
and suburbs are well covered. 


The advertising rates, based on 
net circulation, are the lowest per 
thousand of any Portland daily. 


It carries more advertising than 
any other Portland daily, because 
it shows better sales results than 
any other. You are invited to ad- 
vertise in the EXPRESS. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





SHOULD BE IM EVERY 
ALIFORNIA HOME 


Bing yous Pacis Coast pachlons te 
an organization that knows how to 
solve them for you. 

On the Pacific Coast it’s Cooper 
We know the conditions, the people 
and the publications best in this ter- 

A tmal order will prove it. 








ritory. 
COOPER ADVERTISING CO. 
San Francisco 
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The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 














“Lest You 
Forget” 


HEMLANDET’S advertise- 
ment on page 98 of November 
27th Printers’ Ink contains in- 
formation of vital importance 
regarding the Swedish American 
newspaper situation. 

Advertisers of all classes 
should take cognizance of the 
fact that HEMLANDET is the 
only Swedish-American newspa- 
per that ever voluntarily guar- 
anteed its NET PAID circula- 
tion under a cash rebate plan. 

The advertising rates in HE 
LANDET are lower per thou- 
sand of guaranteed circulation 
than it is possible for you to 
purchase space in other publica- 
tions in our class without a guar- 
antee. 

Do not overlook the fact that 
it is impossible to reach the read- 
ers of HEMLANDET econom- 
ically and effectively by adver- 
tising in any other publication. 

Sample copy and rates on ap- 
plication. 


HEMLANDET COMPANY 
1643 Transportation Bldg. 




















Chicago, Illinois 


step was certainly as far removed 
from the old-style advertising as 
anything which could be imagined, 


SOME STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOUL- 
DER COPY 

Fig. 2 shows the plan in its pres- 
ent running order. The entire ad- 
vertisement is written in the first 
person, and is aimed, from the be- 
ginning, to impress the reader 
with the quality of Hanna transits, 
Directly traceable results are 
proving that it paid to forsake old 
ideas and hitch up with new de- 
velopments. 

In the advertising being done by 
the Technical Supply Company, of 
Scranton, Pa., we have a some- 
what different case. 

Here was a concern which did 
not have to break loose from old 
ideas before doing the different 
thing in advertising. Yet this fact 
in no way affects the lesson to be 
drawn from the style of advertis- 
ing which is now running, as indi- 
cated by Fig. 3. 

Before we go any further let 
us meet the possible objection of 
the critic who claims that the il- 
lustration of the hand holding the 
pencils is bad form for the reason 
that it is not considered polite to 
hand pointed objects with the 
points toward the recipient. And 
by answering this objection, while 
it may not establish a rule, it may 
at least serve as a guide for others 
who have a similar proposition to 
handle. 


THE BIG DIFFERENCES WHICH LIE 
IN A PENCIL POINT 


The end of a pencil which in- 
terests the draftsman is the end 
which is sharpened; the business 
end. To his eye a pointed pencil 
probably possesses 100 per cent 
more attention value than a blunt, 
unsharpened one. A pointed pen- 
cil ‘signifies that it is ready for 
work and it is the end which pos- 
sesses life. Thus. while in actual 
practice a handful of pencils 
would be presented with the points 
turned in toward the giver. a pic- 
ture showing them being handed 
in such a strictly polite manner 
would lack the proper advertising 
value. 

Lastly, perhaps the best argu- 



























ment of all, is that this advertise- 
ment pulled inquiries which came 
in at the rate of 60 a day. 

The plan behind the Technical 
Supply Company’s copy is the log- 
ical one for such a proposition, 
and cgnsists in combining a direct 
appeal in the shape of strong rea- 
son-why copy applied to one par- 
ticular product with the general 
publicity value imparted by the 
plate which appears at the bottom 
of each advertisement. The tops 
and tail-pieces always remain the 
same, but a different product is 
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Particularly To 'Those 
Who Have Read Our 
Thirteen Grinding Talks 


t J 








How would you like to have the information 
+ embodied in the series of “Grinding Instruc- 
tions,” which closed last week, in permanent 
form? 
The information which we have been running for the past 
thirteen weeks, and which you have been reading, con- 
stitutes only a small part of the valuable and instructive 
data which we have compiled for your benefit. 
L We olfer to send you in permanent form, in the shape ot 
a booklet and hanger, all the information contained in our 
series of “Grinding Talks” Moreover, this printed master 
will contain much new data, which space oo this page 
would not permit us to print 
Get this valuable data in permanent form. 
Today 
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Landis Tool Company 


Waynesboro Pennsylvania 











FIG. 7—-AN AD THAT TESTED THE VALUE 
OF THE SERIES 


advertised every week in the 
space between. 

It is easy to picture what an or- 
dinary advertisement might have 
been made of this pencil offer had 
the Technical Supply Company 
adopted the old conservative lines 
used by so many of the old- 
timers. 

Not so very long ago a good 
copy “stunt” was pulled off in a 
technical paper by the Landis Tool 
Company, of Waynesboro, Pa., a 
concern engaged in the manufac- 
ture of grinding machines. The 
idea shows what a concern can do 
when it breaks the shackles of 
musty ideas and strikes out along 
bold lines which allow originality 
to have full sway. 
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Daily Circulation 21,063 


Evening 
Gazette 


Is positive proof of the confidence 
placed by the public in the Home 
Newspaper of 

WORCESTER (MASS.) 


The GAZETTE, with by far the 
largest city circulation of any 
newspaper in the city of Worces- 
ter, and the largest circulation of 
any evening paper in Massachu- 
setts outside of Boston, has 


Gained 261,612 Copies 


Over the corresponding six months in 
1912 


ie GAZETTE gained 1677 copies per 
ay. 

—— Newspaper gained 185 copies per 
ay. 

Third Newspaper gained 60 copies per 
day. 


MERIT DID IT 
JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


has just closed the most suc- 
cessful year in its history. The 
volume of advertising carried 
has been greater, by 18 per cent., 
than any previous year. 

We wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking those adver- 
tisers who have shown their 
confidence in’ our advertising 
pages by their liberal patronage 
during 1918, and to wish them a 
most Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 

New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Steadiest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Member of the 





| Cltatesl Chaiidne te hast down 
| by the 


RESULTS 


which it gives to its advertisers 


S. DeWITT CLOUGH 
Advertising Manager 
RAVENSWOOD, CHICAGO. 
Phone. Edgewater 748 
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William Hamilton Osborne 
Author of ‘‘Red Mouse,” “‘Catspaw,”’ etc. 
Writes for the 

JANUARY 1914 


Ge 


THE LAWYERS MAGAZIN® 





Ete 






the first of a series of legal stories—new 
in the annals of literature—in which the 
characters portrayed, the incidents de- 
lineated are all subordinate to the prob- 
lem involved, and its solution constitutes 
the climax of the story. 

This is one of the new features to appear 
monthly. 

The subscription price of CASE AND 
COMMENT becomes $1.50 per year 
January Ist, 1914. 

fhe paid circulation has ‘doubled in the 
past three years; advertising rates re- 
main at $36 per page. February forms 
close January 10th. 


The Lawyers’ Co-op. Pub. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fig. 4 gives the working out of 
the plan. 

A story was written, entitled 
“The Redeemed Factory,” and di- 
vided into seven chapters, each 
chapter making a complete page 
advertisement. The example of 
copy shown is Chapter IV, and 
has for its title, “The Superin- 
tendent.Learns Something.” Above 
this, in small italics, is the synop- 
sis of what has gone before, s0° 
that any reader who breaks in 
upon the series can tell at a glance 
what the story is about. Quoting 
this synopsis will give an idea of 
the “plot.” 

“Dickson, a young man, guar- 
antees a certain output on a piece, 
He falls short, and explains to the 
superintendent that in making his 
estimate he had forgotten that the 
work had to be done on a lathe, 
He claims that he can do it ona 
grinder in the estimated time, and 
explains why. The superintendent 
is doubtful. The manager be- 
comes alarmed at a loss in the 
yearly profits, and tells the super- 
intendent to call a meeting of his 
foremen in order to locate the 
trouble. The meeting is called 
and Dickson is sent for. He ex- 
plains his side. The superintend- 
ent resolves to send for a Landis 
catalogue.” 

Of course, following chapters 
tell how Landis grinders were 
finally installed, and of the promo- 
tion of Dickson, who pointed the 
way out of the trouble. 

Some advertisers would have 
stopped at the completion of the 
story, but the Landis Tool Com- 
pany put on the finishing touch by 
having the story printed and 
bound in booklet form, after 
which it was advertised in the 
manner shown by Fig. 5. The 
copy describes the book as “Quite 
different from anything yet pub- 
lished. Full of human interest— 
not a dry spot in it. . . . The 
characters in the storv are all real 
—you may find their duplicates in 
your shop.” 

The same concern, at the time it 
was running “The Redeemed Fac- 
tory” story, had a particular lik- 
ing for series advertisements. In 
one of its many ‘booklets. and also 
on a shop hanger or chart, was 4 
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quantity of instructive informa- 
tion and data relative to grinding. 
Yhis data was distinctive in being 
able to stand on its own merits as 
valuable information. 

Probably there are many adver- 
tisers who have plenty of just 
this sort of material stored away, 
and who are not putting it to the 
practical use adopted by the Lan- 
dis Tool Company. : 

Fig. 6 illustrates how this de- 
sirable information was put to 
use. Thirteen weekly advertise- 
ments were laid out with the 
standing heading — “ Grinding 
Talks.” Each week a new topic 
was discussed, the lower half of 
the page being devoted to adver- 
tising specifically the Landis prod- 
uct. Any reader who looked at 
this page would find nothing in 
the way of an advertisement in 
the upper half, but the natural in- 
ference was, of course, that he 
would read on down and take in 
the rest. 

As was done in the case of “The 
Redeemed Factory” series, a 
special advertisement was run at 
the completion offering’ the data 
which had appeared for thirteen 
weeks in permanent form. 

Fig. 7 is a reproduction of this 
advertisement, and special atten- 
tion is directed to the headline— 
“Particularly to those who have 
read our thirteen grinding talks.” 
It was correctly assumed that 
those who had read this informa- 
tion week by week would like to 
have it in such shape that it could 
be kept handy for reference. 

By such methods as these adver- 
tisers who are doing the ‘same old 
thing in the same old way can ac- 
complish better results by kicking 
over the traces and doing the dif- 
ferent thing—which in such cases 
is almost invariably bound to be 
the better thing as well. 





Advertising for Stenotype 


Local advertising of the Stenotype, a 
shorthand writing machine, which is be- 
ing nationally advertised, is being placed 
in newspapers in cities where the ma- 
chine is represented by business col- 
leges, This is the plan of distribution 
decided on, and the advertising is 
directed principally to prospective sten- 
ographers, 
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SOME FACTS 


about the 


NEW HAVEN, (Conn.) 
REGISTER 


Quantity of Circulation :—Exam- 
ined by A. A. A. 


Comparative Circulation :—While 
selling for two cents, has a greater 
net paid than any one-cent paper 
and double that of any other two- 
cent paper in New Haven. 


Advertising Value:—The REGISTER 
carries, year in and year out, ‘a 
greater volume of department- 
store and general local advertising 
and foreign advertising —by 20 
columns daily—than any other 
New Haven daily. 

Character of advertising:—Advertis- 
ing of objectionable character has for 
ears been -rigidly excluded from the 
EGISTER. 

Advertising Rates:—The rates of the 
Register are fair and equitable for its 


circulation. These rates are unalterable | 


and are one rate for the same service 
to all. \ 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 














Over 100,000  paid-in- 
advance subscribers in 
TENNESSEE AND 
KENTUCKY and adja- 
cent Southeastern States. 

You can reach these 
progressive farmers — the 
ones who own _ their 
homes; have money in 
the bank; who believe in 
better living and better 
methzds of farm work— 
through the pages of the 


SOUTHERN 
AGRICULTURIST 


(Semi-Monthly) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
100,000 circulation guaranteed— 


rate 50c per line. Write for 
“Statement to Advertisers.” 
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How Sherwin- 
Williams Sales Conven- 
tions Are Run 


Prizes Offered for Ideas for the 
Programme—It Is Vital to Keep 
to the Programme—Arousing 
Enthusiasm at the Very Start— 
Men Differ in Kind According to 
Locality 


By Adrian D. Joyce 
Sales Mgr., Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland, O. 
NE of our modern writers, 
Gerald Stanley Lee, in his 
book entitled “Crowds,” says: 
“When a man wants to know 
what he thinks he starts a club, 
and when a man wants to be per- 
fectly sure, he calls a convention.” 

Many a sales manager calls a 
convention to find out what is 
the selling policy, but successful 
sales conventions are not called 
for the purpose of originating or 
outlining a selling policy, but for 
the purpose of affirming that pol- 
icy, of teaching new methods of 
selling, of instructing salesmen in 
the talking points of the line—in 
a word, they are held for the 
purpose of selling the salesman 
the proposition. 

Conventions cannot be inaugu- 
rated on the spur of the moment 
and be successful. In our organi- 
zation the very first work is the 





sending out of suggestion blanks | 


containing questions pertaining 
to our goods, our methods, our 
policy and our advertising. Each 
traveling salesman is requested to 
send in suggestions not covered in 
the questions and expressing his 
personal opinion of our proposi- 
tion as a whole. 

To insure success in this we of- 
fer prizes for the best suggestion 
blanks submitted in each district, 
and other prizes for ideas ac- 
cepted by the management. 

These suggestion blanks are 
carefully read by our sales and 
district managers, and by a com- 
mittee composed of department 
managers who shape our selling 
plans. 

By the time each department 
manager has digested two hun- 


Summary of address made December 
12, before Cleveland Advertising Club. 
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dred of these blanks he gets. | 
very fair idea of how the men in | 
the field regard our proposition, 

Each department manager js 
expected to select those sugges. 
tions that will be of most use to 
him in handling his session at the 
next sales convention. 





COMMITTEES WHICH ARE EMPLOYED 


The next step is to appoint a 
general committee which makes 
arrangements for the holding of 
the convention, including trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations 
and entertainment. The general 
committee has several sub-com- 
mittees. 

The display committee provides 
all the necessary displays and 
demonstrations used in connection 
with sales talks. 

The programme committee se- 
lects speakers and allots to each 
a definite period of time. 


AVOIDING WASTE OF TIME 


The speakers have their talks 
carefully prepared and edited in 
advance, to make sure that they 
are in line with the policy of the 
hduse as elucidated in the pre- 
vious managers’ meeting. The 
chairman of the convention must 
make sure that every speaker ad- 
heres to the programme schedule 
and see that the discussion does 
not become prosy and uninterest- 
ing. One great thing in conduct- 
ing a convention is not to permit 
speakers or those in attendance 
to waste time discussing non-es- 
sentials, 

We usually plan to start our 
conventions with some feature 
that will tie up the interest imme- 
diately and awaken to its fullest 
the spirit of enthusiasm. Usu- 
ally after an address of welcome 
we open the convention by a read- 
ing of the results of our top- 
notcher and estimate prize com- 
petitions and a distribution of 
prizes. By the time several thou- 
sand dollars have been distributed 
in prizes, and the records of 
scores of good men have been 
read, the convention is in a fever 
of enthusiasm and interest. 

In arranging our programme 
we are careful to make sure that 
the distribution of prizes is fol- 
lowed by a speaker who talks on 
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There is Real Advertising Power in 


The Meinhardt Clock Slide 


(Patent No. 1016575) 
Because 
It Is Always Shown 


Many dealers find difficulty in inducing large 
motion picture theatres to show ordinary advertis- 
ing slides, but the CLOCK SLIDE is always cheer- 
fully received. 

The exhibitor needs it. is glad to get it and it 
therefore requires no attention from the dealer. 
Tells the time and advertises the manufacturer’s 
product in a timely manner. 

Made exclusively by the LEVI COMPANY, Inc. 

A large clothing manufacturer (name on request) 
writes : 

“Judging from reports we have had from our vari- 

ous customers, they have had more success with the 

clock slide than the others, for it appears they are 

able to have those shown by the various theatres 
much easier than the plain ones.” 

Many experienced slide advertisers are coming 
to us for all their slides because of the originality 
and quality of our work. 

Samples and estimates on request without obligation 
on your part. 


The Levi Company, Inc. 


Originators of Slide Advertising 


1560 Broadway Fred A. Apfelbaum, President New York J 
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a subject that is of general inter- 
est, and who is particularly well- 
informed so that there is no wet 
blanket thrown on the proceed- 
ings. Our conventions usually 
last four days, and we plan to 
make the last half day the banner 
session. In our organization we 
feel that the advertising proposi- 
tion is best adapted for this pur- 
pose and it never fails to serve 
the end desired. 

Usually on the last evening of 
the convention we tender the men 
a banquet carefully arranged by 
the entertainment committee, and 
present every one with a souvenir 
of the meeting. 

The bulletins issued by our 
sales managers between conven- 
tions are very- important helps. 
They contain the sales news for 
each division, refer to records 
made at former conventions and 
point to bigger things and greater 
honors at the next conventions. 

Conventions cement friendships 
not only between representatives 
but between the outside and in- 
side staffs. They keep our men 
from getting into a rut: They ac- 
quaint the members of the inside 
staff with the problems of the 
outside _ representative. They 
start the men out with new en- 
thusiasm and determination and 
enable representatives to exchange 
old, shop-worn selling arguments 
for those that are new and vital. 
The men are led to realize that 
they are part of a wonderful or- 
ganization, and that the men ap- 
parently higher up are there for 
the purpose of being able to 
serve. 

Every year after conventions, 
our men start out as fresh in 
mind and determination and as 
confident of results as when they 
first entered the business. 

If the conventions are not to 
be general conventions, but are 
to be district conventions, plans 
for them are carried forward in 
much the same way, but by the 
district and division managers in- 
stead of headquarters. At the 
district conventions we make up 
a sort of a flying squadron com- 
posed of the important officials of 
our company and the important 
department managers, and dates 
for the district conventions are so 





scheduled that these men can go 
from one to another, and give out 
the information that is necessary 
much as they would do were they 
talking to the larger gatherings 
of salesmen. 

The advantage of district over 
general conventions lies in the 
fact that more time can be cen- 
tered upon particular problems 
entering into the particular dis- 
trict or section of the country in 
which the headquarters are lo- 
cated, and also the fact that bet- 
ter accommodations can be se- 
cured for a smaller number than 
for a very large number. 

Against this we have the fact 
that in the big general sessions 
we are able to generate more en- 
thusiasm, and to give a better 
idea of the size of our concern 
and of the strength of its organi- 
zation. 


PROFITS FROM SALESMEN’S PECU- 
LIARITIES 


We have found that in our 
conventions the peculiarities of 
the districts are plainly shown. 
For example, in New England we 
find that our representatives are 
more canny, more exact, and more 
clannish than in Texas. We find 
that the same sort of enthusiasm 
is not displayed in New York as 
in San Francisco. 

We endeavor to shape up our 
gatherings in each district so as 
to bring out the enthusiasm of the 
men. While in New England 
our men would be very enthusi- 
astic over an order amounting to 
$100, in Texas it would require 
at least an order for a carload to 
call forth many expressions of 
approbation. 

One device for sustaining the 
enthusiasm and holding the in- 
terest of the men who attend is 
to furnish the speakers with a 
list of men present .and details as 
to wherein their work excels. 
From time to time speakers in 
their remarks call on the men for 
information, ‘stories or criticism. 
The fact that the salesmen are 
likely to be called upon at any 
moment, and that it might be nec- 
essary for them to appear to 
speak on some _ favorite topic, 
keeps them more than alert at all 
times. 
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Using Trade Papers to 
Beat Design Pirates 


How the C. Kenyon Company Pre- 
pares Big Space Copy That 
Leads Dealers to Stock Quickly 
—Three-Color Ads Found Prof- 
itable—Why Very Little Read- 
ing Matter Is Used 


HE C. Kenyon Company, manu- 

facturing Kenreign raincoats 
and other clothing specialties, has 
made its trade-journal advertising 
pay in a most gratifying way. 
The view-point.of this company 
is that a real trade journal is a 
good medium, and as such de- 
mands copy as carefully prepared 
as that which is placed in con- 
sumer publications. 

Briefly, the problem of the C. 
Kenyon Company, in selling its 
women’s clothing specialties, is to 
market a design, and by adver- 
tising stake out all claims to it 
before unscrupulous competitors 
have had time to pirate it, and be- 
fore price-cutting competitors, us- 
ing probably inferior material, 
have stepped in and ruined the 
market. The C. Kenyon Com- 
pany must, to use the vernacular, 
“get in and get out” before these 
competitors have had a chance to 
do their work. 

In order to understand the 
trade-journal campaign, it is well 
to know that the Kenyon Com- 
pany is backing it up with adver- 
tising in consumer ° publications, 
like Vogue, The Delineator and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. Elec- 
tric signs are also used, one being 
particularly interesting. This 
shows a Kenreign-clad man re- 
marking “how dry he is” in his 
Kenreign coat in spite of the elec- 
tric storm which is pouring down 
upon his shoulders. This sign is 
one of the sights of Brooklyn. 

Harry H. Clark, of the C. Ken- 
yon Company, recently explained 
his trade-journal campaign to a 
representative of Printers’ INK. 
Remarking upon the necessity of 
realizing upon a design quickly, 
he said: 

“For instance, let’s suppose we 
bring out a new fleece sport coat. 
The design is exclusive with us. 
It’s our idea. We have a good 
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six weeks to two months to cash 
in on this design before the host 
of pirates which congest the 
woman’s clothing field will begin 
to market a garment similar in 
cut, but made of material which 
we would not touch. Naturally 
they beat us in the matter of price. 
Therefore we must get dealers to 
stock the line as soon as we pos- 
sibly can. 

“We have to do this chiefly 
through effective trade-paper ad- 
vertising, although, of course, in 
cases where it is largely a matter 





THIS FULL PAGE COPY RAN IN THREE 
COLORS 


of quality of fabric we are forced 
to fall back on rather costly direct 
advertising which enables us to tip 
‘on actual samples of the goods. I 
say effective trade-paper advertis- 
ing, because J want to make it 
clear that we could not do it un- 
less we took care to get our mes- 
sage read by using unusual and 
oftentimes expensive layouts and 
copy. 
BIG SPACE MOST PROFITABLE 


“Above all else I believe the se- 
cret of the success which our 
ledgers show our trade-paper ad- 
vertising has met with is due to 
what one competitor has called 
‘extravagant’ use of space. It is 
our experience that big trade- 








journal space pays the largest 
dividends dollar for dollar. That 
is why we are going to use full- 
page colored covers next year. 

“We spare no expense in pre- 
senting our message. As often 
as possible we use three-colored 
plates, and try to show the goods 
just as near to actuality as is me- 
chanically possible. 

“The whole thing in photo- 
graphic illustration is the posing 
of the model and attention to de- 
tail. I believe it so important that 
I supervise this phase of the work 
myself. A photograph properly 
planned and executed can contain 
a selling message stronger and 
more intense than any copy, but 
it takes time and patience to do it. 

“In posing models I always try 
to keep in mind that first of all I 
have to have a picture that tells a 
story.. In addition to telling a 
story it must show the goods to 
best advantage, and should be so 
arranged that it will elevate the 
product—that is, make a six-dollar 
coat appear as a fifteen-dollar gar- 
ment. You can get some idea of 
what I mean by noticing the ad of 
Kenyon Fleece Coats which we 
ran in a recent issue of the Dry 
Goods Economist. 

“Both these girls are picked 
models.. I did not try to get one 
of the unusually pretty girls, but 
picked from the photographers’ 
portraits of ‘homey’ girls. Then, 
instead of having a girl put on a 
coat, pull up the corner to show 
the plaid lining, strike a pose and 
snap the camera, we staged the 
scene just as carefully as any stage 
manager would. How well the ef- 
fort paid is best told by the stack 
of orders that resulted. 

“Another illustration was a trade- 
paper ad we got up for our Duve- 
tyn Velour Coats. In this ad I 
wanted to emphasize grace. I tried 
for several hours to get a nat- 
ural pose, but couldn’t. Finally I 
hit on an idea. I sent out to a 
florist’s and bought a twelve-dol- 
lar bunch of American Beauties. 
When the model saw them her 
face lighted up and intuitively she 
stepped forward to smell them. 
The camera clicked, and I had a 
natural, refined photograph which 
we could have obtained in no other 
way. 
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“Of course, this kind of ‘¢g 
costs money, but we don't believe 
in sparing any expense in prepar. 
ing our trade-paper ads. Anything 
worth doing at all is worth doing 
right, and we try to do it as nearly 


right as we know how. It is not 
unusual for us to spend as much 
as $25 for a border design, as we 
did in the fleece coat ad, to give 
atmosphere to our ads. 
FOLLOWING UP INQUIRIES 

“What do I regard as the most 
dangerous pitfall in trade-paper 
advertising? I believe it is ne 
glecting to work with dealers after 
the advertising has brought them 
within reach. It is very well to 
talk about getting inquiries and 
dealers, but it is just as important, 
to my mind, to hold them after 
you get them. Unless you can do 
that your trade-paper advertising 
is going to be mighty costly. It 
is when you can make an active 
and regular customer out of each 
inquiry that trade-paper work pays 
biggest. Even if you only get one 
or two dealers with each ad, the 
sales from those inquiries during 
a period of years will more than 
pay the cost. We simply make 
every dealer answering our ads a 
personal friend. 

“Every once in a while when 
we get up something we think has 
merit in the way of a trade-paper 
illustration we have some reduced 
electros struck off without any 
advertising whatever. These we 
send out to our friends with the 
proper kind of a letter, and ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred they 
are used, and Kenyon is written 
all over the ad without as much 
as a suggestion from us. You see, 
it’s human nature to treat others 
as others treat us. 





PRICES QUOTED 


“Why do we use such brief 
copy? Because it pays us best. 


‘We have spent a good deal of 


money experimenting with differ- 
ent kinds of copy, but we have 
found that the short, easily-read, 
strictly-business copy is the best. 
Especially have we found it pays 
to quote prices in trade-paper ad- 
vertising. That above all else is 
what the merchant wants to 
know.” 
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Is This a Good Definition 
of Advertising? 





Dictionaries Give Only Vague Idea 
of What Advertising Stands for 
To-day—Items That Expendi- 
ture for Advertising Covers— 
Analysis of Advertising Effort 
and a Comprehensive Definition 


By Gustave W. Klau 
President, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

HAVE just finished reading 

the interesting and timely ar- 
ticle in your December 11th issue 
entitled “What Is a Good Defini- 
tion of ‘Advertising’ ?” 

It seems to me that the adver- 
tising fraternity ought to extend 
their thanks to Messrs. Musher 
and Benjamin for starting some- 
thing that will eventually give us 
a broader definition of the word 
“Advertising” and it is needless to 
say that the entire advertising fra- 
ternity will look forward to an 
early solution of this neglected 
definition. Advertising, as it is 
carried out to-day, is after all only 
a mass of details concentrated and 
dovetailed so as to give it maxi- 
mum working power as an educa- 
tional as well as a sales-produc- 
ing factor. 

The definition of the word “Ad- 
vertising” which you quote from 
the three accepted standard dic- 
tionaries gives one rather a mea- 
ger impression of the different 
phases that the word “Advertis- 
ing” stands for to-day. In other 
words the word “Advertising” has 
outgrown its definition. A half a 
century ago such a definition of 
the word “Advertising” did suf- 
fice, but to-day it is absolutely in- 
sufficient. Present-day manufac- 
turers invest thousands of dollars 
in advertising so as to educate the 
masses about their products. In 
itemizing this expenditure, we find 
that it covers the following: 

Copy Lectures 





Art Window Displays 
Cuts Demonstration 
Layout Signs 

Circulation Cards 

Printing Posters 

Mailing Hand Bills 
Billboards Booklets 

Clerical Work Folders 

Samples Circulars 


Lantern Slides 
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Supposing a manufacturer pro- 
duces a new style of shoe, or a. 


new kind of ,phonograph, watch, 
cooking utensil, food, etc., etc. He 
has probably spent a small for- 
tune in perfecting and completing 
this new product, and has to de- 
pend on ready sales so as to make 
it not only a legitimate, but a 
paying investment. The last two 
items are of course governed by 
the merits of the product. Now, 
if this manufacturer has spent a 
fortune to perfect a product for 
the market and he does not get 
rid of his production because he 
fails to create a demand for 
same he will eventually be con- 
fronted by financial difficulties. 
Therefore, would it not be feasi- 
ble to suggest that the word “Ad- 
vertising’” could be properly de- 
fined as creating a demand or a 
method of education to create a 
demand by word, form, picture 
and demonstration? 

I suggest these four words be- 
cause I believe they cover the 
various details that constitute ad- 
vertising as follows: 

Word: Copy, Mail, Lectures, Print- 
ing. Clerical Work. ieee 

orm Newspaper or Periodical 
Space, Billboard, Sign, Card, Poster, 
Hand Bills, Booklets, Folders, Circu- 
lars, Lantern Slides. 

Pictures: Art, Cuts, Layout. 

Demonstration: Samples, 
Displays, Demonstrators. 

Suppose a manufacturer has for 
years advertised his product un- 
der a certain trade-mark in the 
form of a picture, word or fan- 
tastic shaped mark, and his plant 
should be destroyed by fire or ex- 
plosion, he could start right in 
the next day to manufacture his 
product through the co-operation 
of a competitive plant if neces- 
sary and sell his goods without 
delay. This is because he has 
built up*an asset by advertising 
his trade-mark which none of 
nature’s elements can destroy. 
He has created a product under 
a certain trade-mark and adver- 
tised his trade-mark so that he 
has actually educated the public 
to demand his product. 

Is it not possible then at this 
present time to change the order 
of things regarding the definition 
of the word “Advertising” and 
define it as “a method of educa- 
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tion through word, form, picture 
and demonstration so as to cre- 
ate a demand for something that 
is produced, laid out or carried 
out in any form, shape or manner 
for consumption, investment and 
pleasure? 


A Definition of Advertising 
FarM JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 11, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I think it was Mr. J. A. Wood, of 
300 Chestnut Street, who observed that 
“Advertising is that which causes people 
to know, to remember and to do.’ 

This help Mr. Benjamin any? 

Irvin F. PascHa.t. 


Another Definition of Adver- 
tising 
Service Apvertisinc & Art Co. 
St. Louis, Dec. 18, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There is a welcome visitor each week 
—that’s Printers’ Ink. We are never 
too busy for it. 

In the issue of December 11 we note 
a discussion on the definition of “Ad- 
vertising.” Here's a suggestion: 

Advertising—The art of placing be- 
fore the public by means of printed 
matter, illustrations or display, anything 
such as a business, an article, a place 
or a person for purposes of gain or 
need. We believe this hits it from 
every angle. 

A. D. LucHyENneEGER. 


Still Another 


THE BELLEvvE-STRATFORD. 
PuILapetpuia, Dec. 15, 1913: 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


pig: egg 5 ¥ 
a. a orm of indirect selling. 
b. Purchased publicity; any notice to 


the public for which payment is made. 
R. O. EastMAn, 
Of the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


Ads to Influence Oculists and 
Physicians 


There does not appear to be any loss 
of professional dignity in the advertise- 
ments of D. Harry Chambers, of Balti- 
more, now running under the title of 
“A Series of Eye Talks.” This series is 
carefully written, each piece of copy 
showing a selection of moderate lan- 
guage and a lack of exaggerated state- 
ments. The series was planned and 
written by J. R. Moffet, president of 
the Moffet-Lynch Advertising Company, 
of Baltimore. 

The advertising problem of the op- 
tician has been considered a_ rather 
peculiar one, and this series was planned 
quite as much for its effect on the 
oculists as on the general public. It 
was also planned with this idea—that 
like the physicians, the oculists are at 
the present time unable to advertise in 
the newspapers without a financial loss 
of professional dignity. 
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Sound Doctrine 


Tue H. M. & R. SHoe Company 
Totepo, O., Dec. 12, 1918. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A little incident occurred the other 
day that made me wonder if we adver. 
tising men haven’t overlooked some- 
thing when we declare that the sole 
object of advertising men is to sell 
goods. 

In a general way, I am more or less 
interested in popular music, and a few 
weeks ago bought a piece entitled, “Isle 
D’Amour,” having heard about it some. 
where or other. On taking it home 
and trying it over on my “ragtime 
violin,” I was not particularly im. 
pressed by it. 

A few days later in glancing through 
The Saturday Evening Post I came 
across an advertisement for Leo Feist & 
Co., music publishers, featuring this 
piece. 

This advertisement, among other 
things, said that “Isle D’Amour” was 
being played at Newport for fashion- 
able society’s hesitation waltz. Whether 
this is true or only copy writer’s ecstasy 
I do not know. But I do know that 
on trying the piece over again I liked 
it much better. 

Now, being pleased with most things 
is largely a matter of imagination. 


Didn’t this advertisement, in addition - 


to selling new customers, cause those 
who had already bought, to be more 
pleased with their purchase? 

It would seem to me that this would 
be very true in the case of a great 
many other more widely advertised 
lines, for example automobiles. 

f a man whe already owns a 1914 
“Packamobile” sees its virtues continu- 
ally advertised, his opinion for his own 
car and his satisfaction with it is bound 
to increase. 

Hasn’t advertising then, in addition 
to its primary object of selling goods, 
also the supplementary effect of increas- 
ing the satisfaction of those who are 
already customers? 

Isn’t this worth considering as “vel- 
vet” when we are estimating the results 
of our advertising? 

Perhaps other advertising men may 
have similar experience or opinions 
along this line. 

Maurice ELcutter, 
Advertising Manager. 

P. S.—Since writing these observa- 
tions, I have noticed a very similar com- 
ment on page 96 of Printers’ Ink of 
December 4. 


Co-operative Brick Campaign 


The National Paving Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association has begun a cam- 
paign of advertising in favor of the use 
of vitrified brick for paving purposes. 
It is said brick has a number of dan- 
gerous competitors in the paving field, 
asphalt and wood-block being among the 
leaders, and the association has decided 
to use advertising as a means of main- 
taining the prestige of brick. The 
engineering journals, particularly those 
reaching municipal authorities, are being 
used. Will Blair, secretary, has his 
offices in Cleveland. 
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Why Newspaper Training 
Helps Ad Man 


In a recent talk before the Old Colony 
Admen’s Club of Boston, J. F. O’Con- 
nell, of the publicity department of the 
United Shoe Machinery Company, 
stated that two of the many ad- 
vantages that went with a newspaper 
training for advertising were ability to 
secure good will, and a highly devel- 
oped faculty for separating truth from 
“fiction.” 

“Beginning with some copy paver, a 
pencil, an assignment slip and plenty 
of good will toward all men he (the 
newspaper reporter) has to make good 
in the free-for-all race for the news,” 
said Mr. O’Connell, “by drawing largely 
upon the good will that is his yon 
floating capital. To get at the trut 
and get at it quickly—to brush aside oc- 
casional attempts to ‘bamboozle’ and set 
him on the wrong track and to do all 
this in a manner that will secure him 
a welcome the next time he comes the 
same way, is the newspaperman’s daily 
problem. If a better school for training 
the intermediary between the buyer 
and the seller could be imagined, I 
should like to know of it.” 

Mr. O’Connell also mentioned that 
he found his “news” training invaluable 
in getting the public interested in such 
a technical and seemingly unromantic 
product as a Goodyear welt shoe. 


Gossard Leentin Small-Town 


Market 


In big space in trade papers the 
H. W. Gossard Company, of Chicago, 
is announcing the marketing of a new 
corset which is to retail at $2. 

The explanation of the appearance of 
the lower-priced article is explained in 
part by the H. W. Gossard Company, as 
follows: 

“Hundreds of merchants in the smaller 
towns and cities have wanted Gossard 
Corsets, but they have hesitated because 
of the limitations of a line which 
started at $3.50 and ended at $40. 

“To make the use of Gossard Corsets 
universal our manufacturing facilities 
have been increased. Four factories are 
running all the time and our reserve 
stocks for this new $2 Gossard are be- 
ing fortified for the inevitable, over- 
whelming demand which will be on us 
within thirty days.” 


Working Through Church 
Cooking Schools 


_ The Calumet Baking Powder Company 
is introducing its product into Kentucky 
through a cooking school plan which is 
conducted in connection with local 
churches, A teacher of household eco- 
nomics gives free lectures on pure foods 
and their dietetic values, also on new 
methods in the art of cooking, new re- 
cipes, and practical demonstrations of 
home economics. each cooking 
school a question box is installed to re- 
ceive requests and questions from 
women who hesitate to ask at a lecture 
for fear of displaying their lack of 
knowledge before an audience. 
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Novel Plan for Boosting 
Home Products 


NOVEL method for advertis- 

ing home factories was 
adopted for the Kansas City Manu- 
facturers Exposition which was 
held during the week of December 
1. Previous to the exposition three 
characters were pictured on post- 
ers throughout the city. On the 
opening day the three advertised 
characters—“Miss Kansas City,” 
“Mr. Labor” and “Mr. Capital’ 
stepped from the posters and ap- 
peared in public. Their mission 
was to meet people on the street 
in the hotels, business houses and 
various public places. They were 
drilled to repeat dialogues which 
brought out Kansas City’s advan- 
tages as a manufacturing center. 
The “Poster People” were the 
feature at the exposition and also 
appeared between acts at all the 
theatres, the assembly rooms at 
the schools, and other public 
places. 

“Miss Kansas City’s” costume 
was of the latest fashion, in blue 
and white, the colors of the com- 
mercial club. “Mr. Capital” and 
“Mr. Labor” wore plain business 
suits, and were always seen at 
either arm of “Miss Kansas City” 
just as they appeared on the 
poster. 

As a plan to draw the attention 
of the business men and people 
generally to the manufacturers’ 
exposition the “Poster People” 
were a great success. 





San Antonio Street-Car Adver- 
tising 

The San Antonio Traction Company 
is running a series of advertisements in 
daily newspapers with the idea of stimu- 
lating street-car traffic. 

Space used is three ¢olumns by seven 
inches. Each ad shows a trolley car in 
sharp lines while back of it is a shadow 
drawing of something which will link 
with the text. For example, when Mme. 
Schumann-Heink appeared in San An- 
tonio, the ad on that occasion contained 
a shadow portrait of the singer. Other 
ads have been: “Sunday, the Best Day 
to Use the Street Cars,” containing a 
shadow picture of a cathedral; “Maud 
Powell at the Gunter,” with shadow 
portrait of the violinist; “To-day, the 
Auto Races,” with shadow picture of 
a racing car. 
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Advertising The recent 
holding in Lon- 
on the 

Bal. don of the twen- 

ance ty-first annual 
Sheet meeting of 
Pears, Ltd., and the statement 
made there by the managing di- 
rector that ten per cent dividends 
had been paid for twenty con- 
secutive years, were made by 
Printers’ INK the occasion for 
writing Mr. Barratt and making 
a pertinent inquiry of one who 
is known through Great Britain 
as the “Grand Old Man of Ad- 
vertising.” Mr. Barratt’s reply 
explains the nature of the inquiry 
and his views on the subject: 
A. & F. Pears, Ltp. 
Soapmakers 
By Appointment to 
heir Majesties 
Tue KING AND QUEEN 
& To Their Late Majesties 
Queen Victoria AND Ki1nc Epwarp VII. 
Lonpon, Nov. 25, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I thank you for yours of the 13th con- 
veying your congratulations on the at- 
tainment of our twenty-first birthday as 
a public company under successful con- 
ditions. 

Replying to your question as to 
whether I am of opinion that all adver- 
tising should be charged to “current 
expenses” of the year, I may say that 
although it is the custom here for pro- 
fessional auditors to require this to be 





done, I personally distinctly consider 
such method to be entirely wrong, and 
certainly it is contrary to my own ex. 
perience and practice, too, when this 
business was a private partnership, 
Tuomas J. Barratt. 

Although, according to present 
English accounting practice, Mr. 
Barratt is unable to follow out 
his inclination to figure a certain 
definite part of the advertising 
expenditure as so much good-will 
investment, it nevertheless would 
have been exceedingly interest- 
ing to know what percentage he 
would have figured, and on what 
basis. The fact that most ac- 
countants, bankers and others do 
not recognize advertising as con- 
tributing to good will or “invest- 
ment” account is one thing; and 
the fact that practically all adver- 
tising men as well as many other 
auditors and bankers know that 
it does so contribute in a count- 
less number of cases is another 
thing. That it is not the univer- 
sal practice of auditors to put a 
value on good will derived from 
advertising proves nothing more 
than that the men of finance and 
figures have not seen how they 
are uniformly to do so. 

The practical, vital side of the 
whole question was pointedly put 
by the president of the Pom- 
peian Oil Company, who recently 
demanded a definition of adver- 
tising which would satisfy bank 
officials when his concern wants 
to borrow money. It goes back 
to the old familiar proposition of 
whether advertising is an expense 
or an: investment. 

Dicksee, the standard English 
authority on accounting, has writ- 
ten a book on “Good Will and Its 
Treatment in Accounts.” He 
takes the view that the only ex- 
cuse for inserting the item of 
“good will’ in accounts is that 
such an amount has actually been 
paid by the present proprietor for 
the good will of a business. That 
is to say, in order to make a 
showing on your hooks of the in- 
vestment or residual value of ad- 
vertising, you have got to sell 
your business! Yet he admits 
that when a certain definite ex- 
penditure has been incurred by 
the proprietors of a business for 
the sake of creating a good will 
(as, for example, money spent in 
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advertising a brand new inven- 
tion) such sums can be debited to 
“Establishment Account” and “in 
so far as these expenditures have 
been judicious, a residual value 
will doubtless remain in respect 
of them which may fairly be 
treated as good will.” Mr. Dick- 
see apparently feels that this may 
be taken as a license for wild- 
catting, inasmuch as he then goes 
on to say “advertising of an or- 
dinary description must only be 
capitalized (even temporarily) 
after the exercise of the greatest 
caution.” 

It is this ultra-conservative 
view that the creator of Pears’ 
Soap opposes in ‘his letter to 
Printers INK. It is to be es- 
pecially noted that when his busi- 
ness was a private partnership, 
he did not follow the precepts of 
Dicksee, and the professional ac- 
countants. 

A manufacturer who sells out 
his business to a trust and walks 
out of the concluding conference, 
buttoning up in his pocket a check 
running pleasantly into seven fig- 
ures, knows what part advertis- 
ing has played in earning him 
that check; advertising has been 
one of the largest elements in his 
success. The men who buy real- 
ize it. The directors, in their dis- 
cussions and votes, recognize the 
value of the advertising. Every- 
body in the house that knows any- 
thing about advertising knows 
that from. half to three-quarters 
and sometimes even more of the 
appropriation fails to produce im- 
mediate sales but paves the way 
for future business. At all places 
up and down the line, therefore, 
there is no question of what ad- 
vertising means in the develop- 
ment of the business. 

Only when it comes to the pgint 
of setting it down in the balance 
sheet is there any boggling. The 
advertising rarely gets a men- 
tion; it is not recognized as con- 
tributing to the good-will value of 
brands, trade-marks, trade-names, 
trade-characters, etc., but these 
are too often lumped confusingly 
with patents, licenses, grants, 
franchises and other entirely dif- 
ferent elements. 

Has this practice a right to be 
called conservative accounting? 
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It is silence on a vital point. It 
is not a true description of the 
business. It is even a misrepre- 
sentation of the source of values. 
It is just such bookkeeping as this 
that has more than once appar- 
ently justified a new management 
in cutting out the “waste of ad- 
vertising” and cutting out the 
business along with it. Conser- 
vative accounting ought not to 
tolerate silence on these important 
points. There are difficulties in 
the way of getting at the facts, 
but the experts ought not to 
throw up their hands. 

Somewhere on the advertising 
scale between the high point 
where advertising is the chief 
selling factor and the low point 
at which it is being used by the 
unscrupulous promoter as the ex- 
cuse and cover for the over-capi- 
talization of his flotations—some- 
where between the creation of 
millions in real values and the 
mismanagement and misuse of 
advertising there is a point at 
which the most exacting banking 
and accounting practice and the 
soundest advertising practice can 
meet and satisfy each other. 

It ought to be possible and ul- 
timately practicable to ascertain 
the relation between the expendi- 
tures for advertising, for sales 
organization and for improve- 
ment of product and the market 
results of each and all of these. 
The character and type of organi- 
zation, and its personnel, the 
house policy, the position in the 
trade and the conditions in the 
field and the business generally, 
necessarily would be considered. 
And, of course, the figures should 
cover a period of years. 

Comparative statistics of this 
sort, such as form the basis for 
the indispensable actuarial compu- 
tations of the insurance com- 
panies, could hardly help but pro- 
vide something approaching a 
definite idea of the part played by 
advertising, a conclusion as im- 
portant to the business man and 
investor as to the advertising man 
himself. 

Accountants will hardly move 
in this matter themselves. They 
are not hostile, but they are not 
definitely sympathetic. There has 
been no consistent pressure on 
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them to analyze further than they 
have done in the matter. But 
that it will be done sooner or 
later there is no room for doubt. 
Advertising as it grows into full- 
er self-consciousness will insist on 
it. There is too much at stake not 
to do it. The importance to the 
trade, as a trade, of getting defi- 
nite recognition for its promo- 
tional part in good will, of mak- 
ing it the recognized practice to 
do so, may be gauged by consid- 
ering the steadying, standardizing 
effect the criticism of the bank- 
ing and auditing professions 
would have on advertising prac- 
tice. The. other benefits to ad- 
vertising resulting from the in- 
terest and participation of two 
new classes of professional and 
business men would likewise be 
incalculable. There are difficul- 
ties in the way, but no greater 
than there are in most advertis- 
ing problems. And it is an ad- 
vertising problem. PRINTERS’ 
InK would like to feel that the 
publishers, the agencies and all 
who have an interest in better 
and more advertising were appre- 
ciating the possibilities in the situ- 
ation and getting together on it. 



























































Two big gar- 

Co-operative ment makers in- 

Competition troduced almost 

simultaneously a 
specialty garment, which both 
began to advertise and push as 
vigorously as possible. The riv- 
alry between their sales forces 
was as intense and bitter as such 
rivalry can be, and the men be- 
hind the sales forces did their best 
to increase its bitterness. No 
sooner did one of these firms se- 
cure a good dealer than the other 
set to work to divorce him. They 
chased each other about in a rapid 
circle, keeping their trade connec- 
tions on the run and their men 
more eager to knife each other 
than to sell goods. Then they saw 
the light. They weren’t going 
ahead. 

Nowadays, though still as keen 
rivals as ever, they don’t fight 
each other for the exclusive edi- 
fication of the onlookers. When 
Smith-Jones put their Gypsy line 
into the Mammoth 'store, Higgins 
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& Co. don’t go near the Mam- daily published in Montreal, 
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moth. Instead they visit the Mid- 
get, across the street. “I suppose 
you know that the Mammoth’s 
stocked the Gypsy line,” says the 
salesman. “It’s a big thing to get 
control of that article—fine goods 
the right price, a good prof and 
plenty of advertising. It’s going 
to bring business into the Mam- 
moth. We ought to know—the 
Smith-Jones crowd are the worst 
competitors we have!” Then, 
when the manager of the Midget 
has been revived, he is told: “If 
you'd like to split some of that 
business with the Mammoth, why 
don’t you put in our Nomad 
goods. They’re so close to the 
Gypsy line it’s hard to tell the 
difference. The Gypsy people say 
so themselves. Put it in here and 
you can meet the Mammoth on 
even terms!” 

Isn’t that better than cutting 
throats? Won’t both of those 
connections prove more profitable 
if let alone to grow than if the 
lines are switched next year? 
These two firms say so. They have 
found that selling costs shrink 
and volume of sales expands un- 
der the new plan. They don't 
hate each other now, and _ they 
don’t let their men do it, either. 
There’s too much business to do. 

We are going to see much of 
this in the next few years. It is 
the logical outgrowth of putting 
intelligence into business. The 
old rule has been that the narrow- 
er the class the more bitter the 
backbiting, to the detriment of 
biter and bitten alike. Some of 
us seem to be waking to the fact 
that people in the same line of 
business face one great common 
enemy—public apathy, public ig- 
norance, public inertia — which 
needs every ounce of effort from 
every one of them. These people 
waste no muscle in blindfolded 
swings at’ each other. Stone- 
throwing greenhouse dwellers are 
proverbially ill-advised. And all 
of us dwell in glass buildings 
which we have to share with our 
competitors. Those who have dis- 
covered this are already collecting 
dividends on the knowledge. 





The Geo. B. David Company, Ine. 
Las been appointed United States rep- 
resentative of Le Devoir, rench 
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: ° . ; in contour, do not show up nearly as 
id- Sizes in the Window well era, on the foot. 

OSe In making displays of any kind of Particularly is this point important 
th’s merchandise, the window trimmer in showing ladies’ footwear, for dainti- 
the should be careful of the size he uses, ness is one of the things most sought 


says The Twin cay Commercial Bul- 
1g 


after. by women and it certainly does 




















GREATER NEW YORK SLIDE CO. 
Academy of Music Bldg., 14th St., New York 
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get letin. A properly lighted window ex- not show up in a number seven shoe. 
rds, aggerates to a certain extent and for 
nd that reason one must be careful of the 
ing *7Xn important example of this isin United Cigar Stores and Cost 
m- display. The show window man : 
he soeid always use the smallest and nar- of New Business 
rowest sizes in stock to show any _At the lowest calculation double cer- 
rst certain style. : tificates are an extra five per cent addi- 
en, A large shoe in the window looks tre- _ tional discount. 
set mendous and does not show the graceful Costs us five cents more on every 
Tf lines that it will have when on the foot. dollar’s worth of business that we do— 
One reason for this is that the observer _ that is the cost of double certificates. 
lat of the shoe in the window looks at it Unless the extra business done in the } 
hy from an entirely different angle than store justifies it, it’s a sacrifice of profits } 
ad does the wearer or one who is looking at the rate of five per cent. 
at it on the foot. Every clerk should do his level best 
he Shoes have many curves and some of on double certificates day to make his 
he them are really beautiful, but on a large mew business pay the cost of his extra 
ay shoe in the window this beauty of line burden on old business, or business that 
is either lost or does not appear at all. his store would be reasonably sure of 
id You know when the traveling man without double certificates. 
yn shows you the sample of his line he has That’s the way to carry the extra sell- 
nothing but the small sizes. This is ing cost of five per cent and cross it off 
for two reasons: one is convenience in the books. ‘ 
ig handling, but the most important is New business is worth five per cent. 
€ that the larger .sizes, though identical We gladly pay it.—The United Shield. i 
le i 
le 
? 
e 
SLIDES—$18 the Hundred 
< e Hundr 
t This is an extremely low price for good advertising slides. We want 
‘ your business and are willing to share our profit with you in order 
; to get it. 
f We guarantee you good service—prompt 
$ delivery—unbroken slides 
Our plant is one of the largest. 
i Let us send you a sample slide free—to convince you that you need 
; not pay more. 
Ask about our guaranteed advertising service. 
' 
: 
| 











1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Spoons, Forks, Kniv ete., of the hig 
grade carry the above trade msg 











°C T would be idle for me,” said 
the advertising agency man, 
“to say that we are the only peo- 
ple in the country who could give 
you the kind of service I have 
been describing. To be very 
frank, I think there are at least 
four or five agencies that could 
give you about what you need. 
But I do say that we are able to 
give you as good service as you 
could obtain anywhere, and 
point out to you the hard work 
that we have already done on 
your problems and our state of 
preparedness. We have earned 
the right to be considered first.” 
This advertising agency man 
lost nothing by conceding that 
there were others in the business 
just as capable. His frankness 
and his logic were both good, and 
he won the account. 
* * x 
It is sometimes said by those 
who write on effective display 
that it is a bad plan to try to use 
black-faced type for all of the 
body matter of an advertisement. 
But the fellow who is clever usu- 
ally manages to 


ma‘ | of the Assembly has returned to the Re-| 4) 


The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





deal of matter about hog lard or 
knitting-mill machinery, and stil] 
make it so attractive that it gets 
a general reading. Dickens and 
Fenimore Cooper, who_ perhaps 
spun out their stories and descrip- 
tions longer than any other of the 
well-known writers of the past 
two hundred years, are still read 
to the exclusion of scores of the 
snappy, concise writers. 

The brevity test is never a fair 
test of advertising. The only 
question is “Will it get a reading 
from the people for whom it is 
intended, and will it be effective 
when read?” 

a * * 


Mr. Advertising Manager 
thought he had hit upon some- 
thing “fine and dandy.” The sales- 
men of his concern had been re- 
questing advertising matter for 
dealers on their regular daily re- 
ports that went direct to the sales 
manager. The sales manager’s 
stenographer had to take extracts 
from these reports for the adver- 
tising department. And then of- 
ten the salesmen wrote special let- 
ters, covering re- 
quisitions for ad- 
vertising, that took 





get around all the _ -=;stste, inview of the fact that contro! He 
charts and rules. the] publican party, to reorlentate themselves] con 
The 

newspaper 


too! 


produced not only 
shows attractive haa 
body matter but ™™ 
also demonstrates —- 
how you can get 
effective display 
without any bor- ” 
der except a cut- gp 


Nest It will do all your adding— 
all your billing. 


It will write your cash book 
and journal. 

It will make out your month- | suc! 
ly statements. e 
It will do a hundred things | 07° 


that a straight adding ma- | any 
chine cannot do. 


mit 


up considerable of 


inte Ellis =... ss sac 
adver- He What will je their time and the 
tisement here re- cu! the “Ellis’ do? mot 
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advertising man- 
me ager’s. 

6s This was the 
te sudden inspiration 
the a special requisi- 
tion form for ad- 
rari vertising matter 
that was to go to 
pros- 


any dealers or 


off rule. wal The Ellis ie not a typewriter [men Pective dealers, 
ities with a 10-key adding ma- | ecu which form listed 
Praise has been me eae all the advertising 
heard for many , er Pris diding machine fies |uu matter in stock 
long years for the ther’ a At-key typewriter; all in /tex with a column for 
man who can write ‘rest ter checking off the 
much in a few “” wnieialy sone invourefice |v kind and amount 
words. Maybe inr desired. There was 


some of these 
times something 
nice will be said 
for the fellow who 
is gifted enough 
to write a great 
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EFFECTIVE DISPLAY IN BLACKFACE 
BODY TYPE 


a blank, too, for 
ant giving brief data” 
about the _ situa- 
tion, so a_ special 
letter could .go 
from the adver- 
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tising department along with the 
advertising matter. And then 
there was.a caution paragraph, 
urging the salesman not to order 
any advertising matter that he 
had not properly put before the 
dealer. 

Did the plan work? It worked 
entirely too beautifully. That 
tempting list of advertising matter 
touched the extravagance stimu- 
lus, and several other vexatious 
unclassified stimuli that well-fed 


, salesmen have, and they just went 


down the list with their little pen- 
cils and checked off a supply of 
about everything on the bill of 
fare. The caution on the blank— 
set in capital letters—that care be 
used to order only what the deal- 
er had expressed himself favor- 
ably toward was ignored gener- 
ally. When the vexed advertising 
manager held up requisitions and 
wrote criticisms, he received as- 
surances that the dealers would 
certainly use all the matter asked 
for, were interested in everything. 

Probably one-fourth of the 
salesmen used the blanks with 
good judgment. The poor judg- 
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ment used by the others necessi- 
tated a revised blank that listed 
none of the advertising matter, 
and which by compelling the 
salesman to think and write pro- 
duced what the advertising man- 
ager was after. The moral is that 
if you make a thing too easy to 
do you may defeat your purpose. 
* * * 


The Schoolmaster knows of at 
least one large sales organization 
that, in order to be sure that 
salesmen use advertising matter 
properly, charges them for all 
that is furnished. Of course the 
scheme of compensation is fig- 
ured out so that the salesman can 
stand the purchase of the matter, 
but the concern has found after 
many years of experience that the 
present plan is the only way to 
save an enormous waste of costly 
advertising matter. When the 
cost apparently comes out of his 
own pocket, the salesman does 
not order too large a quantity 
nor does he order any advertising 
sent to people whom he is not 
sure will use it. This plan has its 
weakness in that some close-fisted 
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Why Hesitate ? 


Is it because of the expense involved in the formation of a 
new Department? The hiring of men to run it? The pur- 
chasing, storing and shipping of merchandise for premiums? 





Let the 


Porter Premium Service 


be your Premium Department. 


We plan every detail of your 


Premium System. We furnish your catalog, as simple or 
elaborate as desired, offering a choice of over 4,000 individual 
items of standard guaranteed merchandise. You pay for arti- 
cles only after they have been shipped, and then at wholesale 
prices. You eliminate the waste of paying for coupons and 
stamps which are never redeemed. 


With Prompt Service—High Quality 
- Merchandise—Square Dealing 


backed by the largest and most efficient Premium Organiza- 
tion in the country, we are satisfying hundreds of exacting 
clients with businesses of widely divergent character. 

We can satisfy your Premium needs. Write and let us send details. 


The John Newton Porter Co. 


253 Broadway, New York City 



















No. 14 The advertiser who is willing 
swe to experiment with care and 
intelligence is the one who is apt to win. 

Just because you have been age 
using a certain list of newspapers wit 
success is not evidence that you can 
continue to do so. Circulations drop, 
prestige fades, values change. 

Try out an approved medium like the 
JOURNAL for results. 


Elizabeth Baily Journal 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Population 80,000 


F, R. NORTHRUP, Special Representative 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








A young man, energetic, tactful, 
with ability and the qualities 
sought for, wants position as 
PRIVATE SECRETARY 
to a BIG MAN,—a position 
which offers future opportunity. 
nage B. A. R., care Printers’ 
NK. 





Reached my limit in 
present connection 


Want wider scope—a chance 
for definite advancement, 
based on what I can do. 
Location in New York City 
or vicinity preferred. Six- 
teen years Advertising Ex- 
ecutive with large National 
advertisers. At present and 
for past eleven years Ad- 
vertising Manager of an 
internationally famed manu- 
facturing concern. Thor- 
ough knowledge of all the 
ramifications of Advertising 
and Publicity. Unimpeach- 
able references as to char- 
acter, ability and tangible 
results produced. Present 
salary, $3,600 per year. 
Address, 
“UNIVERSITY”, 
Box 132, Printers’ Ink 
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salesmen will order little or no 
advertising matter, not caring to 
take the risk on a profitable re- 
turn. But the sales department, 
by checking up the sales records 
of the users and non-users of ad- 
vertising matter, can overcome 
this weakness to a large extent, 
For that matter, every good plan 
seems to have some weak point 
that must be watched. 

* ok x 


A recent “I-Want-a-Local- 
Manager” advertisement deserves 
considerable study by advertising 
and salés managers, for it repre- 
sents the conclusions that have 
been arrived at by one of the 
largest American sales organiza- 
tions after a great deal of study 
as to the causes of success and of 
failure among its men. The ad- 
vertisement sums up concisely the 
foundation stones on which addi- 
tions to the sales force will be 
built. ‘“Satisfactorily to fill this 
position,” says the advertiser, “a 
man must have the following 
qualifications: He must be a man 
who is at present employed or in 
business for himself, but who be- 
lieves he is capable of earning 
more money than his present po- 
sition will pay him. 

“He must be a man of good 
character who can command and 
hold the full confiaence of the 
people with whom he does busi- 


ness. 

“He should have some experi- 
ence that has brought him in 
touch with people—as a solicitor, 
collector, teacher, etc.—so he will 
be able to easily approach and in- 
telligently converse with stran- 
gers. 

“He must have an intense de- 
sire to earn money—to secure 
promotion and advancement. 

“He must be willing to start on 
a moderate salary and work hard 
to learn a business that offers him 
exceptional opportunities for ad- 
vancement and large earnings.” 


Local Manager’s Insurance 


The Edward A. Woods Agency, of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
Pittsburgh, is conducting a_ campaign 
under the heading of “Home and 
Mother Campaign.” Recent advertise- 
ments are illustrated with a picture: of 
an old lady of the middle classes, her 
face wreathed in a happy smile. 
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How a Big. Trust Company 
Regards Advertising 


Horace Anderson, advertising man- 
ager of the Title Guarantee and Trust 

ompany, New York, in a recent talk 
before the Bank Publicity Association 
said among other things: 

“I represent a company that has been 
a liberal advertiser for twenty-five 
ears, and during the last ten years we 
have spent $50,000 each year in ad- 
vertising. When business is good and 
we have more than we can do, we keep 
on advertising, because our advertising 
friends have taught us that there is 
danger of some of our clients getting 
away from us. When business is poor 
‘we are usually convinced that the real 
estate market is dead and there is no 
business. ; 

“Nevertheless, we keep on advertis- 
ing, because our advertising frien 
again have taught us that when people 
are not busy they have time to read ad- 


vertisements, and we are preparing the 


way for better times to come.” 





Sacramento’s Merchants Ad- 
vertise Co-operatively 


About two hundred and fifty manu- 
facturers and business concerns in 
Sacramento, Cal., are using page news- 
paper advertisements to present an offer 
to pay the fare of visiting buyers—both 
merchants and individuals—to Sacra- 
mento and return. The offer is good 
for every day in the year and the fares 
are refunded in cash the Capital Na- 
tional Bank. Each business concern 
with whom a customer trades gives a 
transportation check which is_ turned 
into the bank for payment, the fare 
being refunded on the total aggregate 
purchase from all concerns. 





Chicago Window-Dressers to 
Organize 

Window dressers of the_ principal 
Chicago retail stores have decided to 
organize an association, and will have 
monthly meetings for the discussion of 
their problems, as well as_ to hear ad- 
dresses by merchants and advertising 
men. The meetings are to be held at 
the Hamilton Club. 


New Officers of Quoin Club 


At the annual meeting of the Quoin 
Club, New York City, held December 
19, the following officers, for 1914, were 
elected: H. R. Reed, advertising man- 
ager of The Christian Herald, president; 

illiam J. Neal, advertising manager 
of Doubleday, Page & Co., vice-presi- 
dent; J. C. Bull, advertising manager 
of Scribner’s Magazine, secretary; and 
Travers D, Carman, advertising man- 
ager of The Outlook, treasurer. 


Makes Five Grow Where Only 
One Grew Before 


“Does advertising pay? I lost a $5 
bill_on the street.” “Well?” 

“I advertised and so_far I have re- 
ceived five $5 bills.”"—Pittsburgh Post. 
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TRAVEL BUREAU 


The Janesville, Wisconsin, Daily 
Gazette conducts for its patrons a Travel 
Bureau which is of distinct advantage to 
the transportation lines all over the 
country. This Travel Bureau has been 
in operation for something like two 
years and the public have come to look 
upon it as a fixed institution. Folders 
and literature covering almost any trip 
in the country or by water are available. 
The Bureau fitted a man out for South 
America recently. Every transporta- 
tion line whose announcements appear 
in the columns of THE GAZETTE re- 
ceives two-fold return because of the 
conduct of this Travel Bureau. 

THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 

Janesville, Wis, 


M. C. Watson, Eastern Rep.. 286 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, N. ¥. A. W. ALLEN, Western Rep., 919 
Advertising Bldg., Chicago, IL. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLE, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 36cents. 


95 








Actual average circulation 125,667 














Are You Looking for 
This Sort of Man? 


Thirty-four, 


—with a facile pen. 

—tempered with judg- 
ment born of fourteen 
years’ business and ad- 
vertising experience. 

—the certified product of 
talent, training and an 
analytical‘ propensity. 

—a way-finder, a result- 
getter, a producer. 

—a real sales and adver- 
tising manager, a han- 
dler of men, a big man 
for a big job. 


If you are seeking such 
a man, the one who 
pens this asks the 
chance to prove that 
his qualifications and 
personality dove-tail 
this description. 

“Evidence,” c/o Print- 
ers’ Ink. ; 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday, 








4DVERTISING AGENTS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Alsert PRANE & 0O., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


Newspaper Classified 


Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates. 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
back. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classified should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising’ free on 


request. 
Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








WANTED: A live partner, with some capital, 

by Jan. Ist, 1914, for an established New 
York office of a foreign advertising concern; good 
connection for right man, and must show the 
right credentials. ‘Write OPPORTUNITY," 
Box 1170. Havana, Cuba. 








COIN CARDS 


Profit and Increased Circulation 


can be secured by using 


WINTHROP COIN CARDS 
Write us for particulars 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, 141 East 25th St., 
New York City: General Printers and Binders 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 


COLLECTIONS 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago. 











ATTRACTIVE drawings orlayouts for poster, 

magazine, fashion and newspaper adver- 
tisements. Pleased to show samples. M. D. 
McGIRK, 225 West 69th St., N. Columbus 
9920. Call or telephone after five. 








BILLPOSTING 





-_ 


S¢ a Sheet Posts RI. 
Cy & LD, PROTECTED AND GUARANTEED 


ROVIDENCI 


Standish Barnes Co. 


PHAM BUILD 











RYDER’S COPYRIGHTED 
COLLECTION STICKERS 
get the money when all other methods fail. 
The best collecting system ever devised. Never 
offends. Simple, sure, quick. 100 complete sets, 
1. Will collect at least $50 or money refunded. 
YDER & COMPANY, Portland, Oregon, 








COPY WRITERS 





LETTERS, booklets, etc., that bring results — 
that’s the kina we write. Forceful, effective 
work. Low Rates. Send requirements. AD. 
WIDDER, 161 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 





For Sale — Writer Press 


in excellent condition. Reason for selling, no 
use for it on account of change in business. 
NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY, Niles, Mich. 





Only $500 


Two Perfecting Two-Revolution Presses— 
one 80" x 42" Cottrell, and one 42" x 62" 
No. 0 Huber. Both in good condition. 
Will sell very cheap. GIBBS-BROWER 
CO., 261 Broadway, New York City. 
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HELP WANTED 





—_—_ 


MMUNICATION desired with man expe- 

rienced in writing copy for House Organs 
State age, experience, and salary expected 
Address’ THE CRAMER -KRASSELT CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 





Wanted: Progressive Young Man 
with technical advertising training to take 
charge of advertising for Michigan manufac- 
turer. Write 1144 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 





Cat ation MANAGER WANTED by 
publishers of four monthly technical journals 
(combined circulation 46,000). Must be experi- 
enced and know how to get circulation by mail. 
Single man preferred. State lowest salary ac- 
ceptable, Address Box 403-T, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—High 


Class Ac'vertiser 


MAN_ CAPABLE OF TAKING 
CHARGE OF AND | OING THE AD.- 
VERTISING IN A HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS STORE IN A CEN- 
TRAL WEST CITY OF _ 100,000 
POPULATION. MUST BE_ EFFI- 
CIENT IN SALES PROMOTION, AS 
WELL AS A CAPABLE WRITER. 
THIS POSITION AFFORDS. AN 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
A MAN OF ENERGY AND ABILITY, 
WHO IS LOOKING TO THE FU- 


SELF IN YOUR FIRST LETTER, 
AGE, EXPERIENCE, REFERENCES, 
SALARY YOU ARE DRAWING AND 
YOUR _ EXPECTATION. THER- 
WISE YOUR APPLICATION WILL 
RECEIVE NO REPLY. ALL COM- 
MUNICATIONS CONFIDENTIAL. 
ADDRESS REPLY TO BOX 400T, 
CARE PRINTERS’ INK, 





Advertising Man 


For a chain of high type tailoring stores in 
cities of 100,000 populatiun, with direct woolen 
mills connection, carrying immense assortment. 

Garments are made to measure with all 
of tailorings accuracies and refinements for 

to $25. 

We conduct our business on a plane mark- 
edly different from all others in this line. 

en want tailoring and will buy it if we get 
their attention —how can we get it? We feel 
men notice only large advertisements, we must 
get them with small space. 

Woolen market conditions often make it pos- 
sible for us to give almost remarkable special 
offers. Our man must be an originator of quick 
getting, snappy, yet always refined and truthful, 
retail sales-promotion ideas, striking display 
and copy so educative because derived from 
deep analy sis of men’s tendencies and tailorings 

i as to prejudice against 
— priced tailoring. Box T-404, care of 
ers’ Ink, 
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Agricultural Solicitor 


An exceptional opening for a good agricultural 
solicitor on weekly agricultural paper. Not a 
copy chaser but a man who can go out and 
bring in the order. Advancement is sure for 
the right man. Salary moderate to start with 
but the make-good man is sure of a position for 
some time to come. Address, Box T-402, care 


of Printers’ Ink. ; 





ANTED: Bright, ambitious young fellow 
as assistant to Advertising Manager in 
large manufacturing concern in Middle West. 
Salary will be smal! at start, but opportunities 
for advancement are unusually good. Broad 
experience not necessary; good education, thor- 
ough knowledge of the fundamentals of adver- 
tising, energy and ambition, are the chief re- 
quirements. Send full information, including 
lowest salary figure, samples of work (if any) 
and photo. Box ‘I'-896, care Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ [NK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted _ for a one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 





ALL BRO 


CHICAGO 
ULLETIN 


Independent Outdoor Painted Display Service, 
all railroads; Interurban and Automobile lines 
entering Chicago since 1900. BALL BROS., 
25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISING, young man, practical printer, 
expert colorist, with knowledge of photo- 
engraving and all p s of rep ion, who 
can draw and design, wishes position in adver- 
tising office. Moderate salary. Box T-406, care 
of Printers’ Ink, 








ADVERTI SER wants position as assistant to 
advertising manager, or as buyer of printing 
and lithography for an agency. Large experi- 
ence and technical knowledge of costs, tvpes, 
paper, lithographing. Opp ity, Box 406-T, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 
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A young man graduate of two 


advertising schools desires a position as assist- 
ant advertising ger with a turing 
concern. Can write forcible copy and assist in 
tne planning and managing of advertising cam- 
paigns. Will be ready for new position Feb. 2 
Box T-401, care of Printers’ Ink. 








A Young Newspaper Man 


who has had three years of a college course and 
about a year of effective training as a newspaper 
writer, and now a reporter on a local daily, 
desires a position on a magazine or weekly, 
where industry, capacity, originality, and a de- 
termination to become a strong, all-round adver- 
tising man will be rewarded. Salary at start of 
dary q at is desired is 
opportunity. Box 398-'l', care Printers’ Ink. 








Printing Detail Man 
wants position in the service department of an 
agency or in the advertising department of a 
manufacturing concern. I am familiar with all 
ends of the printing business; am a typographic 
specialist; a builder of catalogs and high-grade 
advertising literature, and want to connect with 
live organization which is striving to attain a 
high standard in its printed matter. My experi- 
ence qualifies me to get and to give value re- 
ceived for such an organization—the combina- 
tion ought to be an asset tosome concern. Ad- 
dress Box T-399, care of Printers’ Ink, 





AD-MAN 


34 years old, well educated, well 
informed, with valuable business 
training previous to specializing in 
mnt Am making good and 
am now looking for the next step 
up. Will be in New York Christmas 
Week. To bring me and my samples, 
address Box 396-T,, Printers’ Ink. 




















PRINTING DIRECTOR 
Catalog and Booklet Expert 
Twenty-two Years’ Experience 


Twelve years at the case and in the pressroom; 
ten years as salesman, lay-out man, printing 
estimator, advertising man, and mail-order cor- 
respondent. At present manager mail-order 
department of large Southern firm doing busi- 
ness in several states where I have made a rec- 
ord for several years. If you have an opening 
for a big man where ability, initiative and ex- 
ad knowledge are required, I can produce 

ESULTS. Age 35; married. Best references. 
Address Box ‘I'-897, care Printers’ Ink. 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











N order to effect a quick sale owner will sell 

his special financial monthly for $10,000. 
Gross business averages over $20,000 for five 
years with corresponding profits. Should be 
published in Middie West or West. Harris- 
DIBBLE CoMPANY, 71 West 23rd St., New York, 








Why did that 
Campaign Succeed? 


A year from now, you 
may not recall the 
"inside" story of that 
successful campaign 
described in PRINTERS’ 
INK last week or the 
week before. If it’s vital 
for you to know, it will 
be worth something to 
be able to refer to your 
bound file of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


$8.00 per set for 19/3 — 
four volumes, postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO. 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
forone year. ‘Ihese statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912) 
98,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoéniz, Gazette. Government statement Oct. 
1, 1913, 5,968; gross 6,387. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, 7ribune. D’y & S’y av.'12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, sc. 
Waterbury, Aepudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,978. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804 \@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9, 
Peoria. Aventng Star Circuiation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 


WH KK HW 


Chicago Hxamtner, average 
Iglt, Sunday 621,417, la + 
225,407, net paid. The Daiis 


Examiner's wonderful growth j 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
ta The absolute correctness 
of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy 


KK 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average Nov. 
1913, 18. ed "Best in. Northern Indiana. 


! IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader—Evening Trid- 
une, Ist 6 mos. 1913, 66,671. Sunday Register &* 
Leader, 40,428. 40% larger than any other lowa 
Paper. Supreme in want ad fie:d. 

Washington, Boe. Fournai: Oniv daily in 
County. ' 1.975 subscribers. All good people. 

Ww pening » $6th year; Av. dy. 
Tora, 8, 111, Waterioo pop., ‘39,000. 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courter-Fournai. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for.1912 net paid 49.682 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d'y & Sun., Apr. 1 to Sept. 31, net cir. 68,901. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 
Portland, Avexing Aafress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday Telegram, 13,220. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
80,048, For Nov., 1913, 77,661 

dy.; 58,646 Sun. 
The absoiutecorrectness of the 
(Avalew latest circulation rating accorded 
TEEO the News is guaranteed by the 
EE Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one bun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0. 1 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. e@ 
Sunday 
1912, 323,915. 
Advertising Totals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 
1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Adve go in 
editions for one price. 
The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. ‘They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1912. 
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Boston, Avening 7ranscri#t (@@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad. 

Boston, Daily Post. Nov. circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 427,661, 
Sunday Post, 844,974. 

Lynn, Avexing item. Daily sworn av. toto, 
16,662; 1911, 16.987; 1912, 18,388. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Zvening News. Actuai daily average 
for 1912, 19,198 

Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. I'he “‘Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 88,483. 





g and afternoon 















MINNESOTA 
Vhe absouute accuracy of Farm, 
Stoce & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 
Minneapolis. farm, Stock ana Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1982, 105,260. 
Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average net paid circulation for 
1912, daily 7rtdune, 100,184; Sun- 
day Tribune, 142,981. 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1012, 133,488. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912, to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935. 
jen, Post-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
t912. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Trenton, Zimes. Only evening and Sunday. 
"10, 19,288; ‘11, 20,115 '12—321,989. 


NEW YORE 

Albany, Avexing Journai. Daily average for 
1012, 18.156. It’s the leading paper. 

Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Zxquirer, evening, 37,182. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, ten 
months, 1913, 103,215. 

a and Joh 





N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,789 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 

Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 

Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (ec), av.Sept.,'13, 
4,833. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Sept.,’13, 6,923. 

OHIO 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for@g12: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,255. 
For Nov., 1913, 118,873 daily; Sunday, 146,852. 

Young . Vindicator. D'y av.,'’12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Times,daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
4 1913, 32,585; 22,242 av., Nov., 1913. A 





larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 
Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 
Philadelphia. ‘Ihe Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,228; 
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Washington, Xeporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 18,060. 
West Chester. Locai News, 
daily, a Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its gist year. 
tg) Independent. Has Coennes’ Ent 
TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7tmes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,134. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for to12. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year, 

Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690. 
Pawtucket, Hvening /imes. Average circula. 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn . 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1912, 24,463 (©@). Sunday, 34,777 
@@). Avening Bulistin, 62,847 aver- 

age 1912. 

Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,449 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
GUAR Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
ree Sunday, 18,626. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 

20,180. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av 
1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. Oct., 1913, 
6,870. Nov., 1913, aver., 6,670. 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10912, daily 
and Sunday, 21.347 
Tacoma, News. Average for year 1912, 


20,698, 
WISCONSIN 

Pond Du Lac, Vaily Commonwealth. Average 
year endimg Dec. 31, 1912, 4,068, Established 
over 40 Vears ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Oct., 1913, 
daily 6,669; semi-weekiy, 1,489. 

Racine (Wis.) Journai-News. June, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,081. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Port William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Fournai, daily average, 1912, 4,133. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. 13, 

















the Sunday Press, 178,868. 12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan, 
Want-Ad Mediums 
CONNECTICUT ILLINOIS 


NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’:2, 19,193. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Tz Boening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. ic. a word. 





sONJEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,” says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
THe Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
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MAINE 
TH Booning Express and Sunday Telegram 


carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
Tas any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


KKK KKK 


TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,566 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 
HE Minneapolis 7 rtbune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or to Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
SEW YORE 

TH Albany Avensug Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 

best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 
TH Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 

sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 

OHIO 

T= Young Vindi Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carnes from tWo to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 





UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
63,804 (@@). Delivered to nearly every home, 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “ Goid 
Mark” journal for bakers. Uldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Weol and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. ‘The oniy gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 75,000 French population, 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Mi polis. The cl ‘1 met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper.in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Sagie (@@) 1s HE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). Speci 
copy mailed on request. 2563 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. . 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Gulation of any technicai paper in the world, 
New York 7ridune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
ly, Now one cent—the best for the least. 














In the Metropolitan District, THE NEW 
YORK TIMES (@@) has a net paid daily sale 
MORE THAN FOUR TIMES the next high- 
class morning newspaper; MORE THAN SIX 
TIMES the third or fourth high-class morning 
newspaper, and more than DOUBLE the three 
COMBINED. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press ( ) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirabl lati distincti 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178, 


THE PITTSBURG 
(o) DISPATCH «oe 


The paper that j advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 

rofitable to advertisers. Largest home 

elivered circulation i Greater Pittsburg. 




















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘I'he R. I. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. The Commercial- 
Appeal passes both guaiily and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee & 
The aukee Svening Wisconsin (@@), the 


only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad- 
ing appropriations are being 
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